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From —A. W. Pim, Esq., I.C.S., Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 

United Provinces, 

To—The Ohief Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 

Revenue Department. 

SlR,-~I am directed to submit for the orders of Government the final 

report on the eleventh regular settlement of 

Tkr Hoh’blb Mi^L^A^S. Pobtbb, C.S.I. tho Moradabad district by Mr. H. J. Boas, 

the Settlement Officer, and to offer the 

following observations by the Board. 

2. In anticipation of the expiry of the tenth settlement on June 30, 1908 
the question of a revision of the assessment was considered in 1903 and 1904; 
and, a substantial enhancement of revenue being anticipated, the appointment of 
a Settlement Officer and of an Assistant Settlement Officer was sanctioned by the 
Government of India in February 1904. It was then proposed that the revision 
should be completed by the Settlement Officer in four years from October 1904, 
with the help of an Assistant Settlement Officer for two years. At the same time 
a re-survey was authorised in those parts of the district of which the maps were 
seriously iuaccurate, and, as a consequence, a partial revision of the land records 
was necessary to bring them into conformity with the new maps : while for a few 
villages, in which tenures were complicated, the proprietary registers were found 
to require re-writing and attestation. In July 1904, however, the Board pro¬ 
posed to defer the appointment of a Settlement Officer until October 1905, ohiefly 
with the object of saving expense, and at the same time submitted an altered 
programa&e which contemplated the completion of the settlement within three 
years, an Assistant Settlement Officer being employed throughout. The Board’s 
suggestions were approved, and Mr. II. J. Boas and Mr. W. Gaskell were 
appointed Settlement Officer and Assistant Settlement Officer respectively in October 
1905. It was not found possible, however, to complete tho revision by October 
1908, and an extension of the term of both appointments was sanctioned. 
Mr. Gaskell finished Ids work and proceeded on leave on 20th February 1909, and 
Mr. Boas followed on April 7th. The survey was completed by December 1905. 
The revision of records, which had beeu commenced in November 1904, was con¬ 
ducted by Kazi Makhdum Husain, Deputy Collector, throughout the period 
during which the assessment was in progress, but had not been completed by the 
time Mr. Boas gave over charge, and some part of the establishment is still at 
work. As, too, the assessments of tahsil Amroha could not be passed by the 
Board, before Mr. Boas left, the declaration of those assessments had to be made 
by the Deputy Collector, who was specially empowered to perform this duty. 
The Collector of Moradabad is now formally in charge of the settlement, aud be 
will be responsible for winding up the proceedings in due course. 

3. The district, whose total area is 2,293 square miles, presents a great variety 
of natural features, which have been sufficiently described in the report. On the 
western side, where the Ganges forms the boundary, is a long stretch of low-lying 
(khadir) land, generally infertile, and varying in width from 2 miles in tho north 
to 8 miles in the south. East of the khadir the level of the country rises several 
feet to the plateau which extends eastward and southward to the valley of the 
liamganga. To the north and east of that valley the level is again higher ; 
and the district extends towards, and finally joins, the Naini Tal tarai in the 
neighbourhood of Kashipur. The uplands between the Gauges and Ramgauga 
khadirs include many tracts of varying type. On the west, just above the Ganges 
khadir is a broad tract of sandy ( bhur ) soil; in the centre and in the 
south and south-east lies the northern portion of the extensive loam plain 
(known as the katehr) whioh, like the bhur tract, is continued far into the 
Budaun district. The northern part of the uplands is more varied, being 
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divided into distinct blooks by several streams; all of these unite in the Gangan, 
which in turn approaches and ultimately joins the Ramganga a few miles beyond 
the borders of the district. West of these streams again a considerable bhur ridge 
enters the district from Bijnor, extending as far. south as, and almost encircling, 
the town of Amroha; and further west still, before the great bhur tract is reached, 
the soil is an almost unbroken loam. In the east centre, adjoining the bhur tract, 
lies an area known as the udla, in which the drainage is defective and, in consequence, 
the soil is liable to water-logging : and from the town of Amroha southwards the 
whole upland area is traversed by a sluggish stream or drainage channel called the 
Sot, which continues its course into Budann : its valley is fairly deep and somewhat 
unhealthy. A similar but less important stream is the Ari, which traverses the 
greater part of the Bilari tahsil in the south-east of the katehr plain, and leaves 
the district a few miles east of Chandausi. In the tract to the north and east of 
the Ramganga conditions are generally similar to those of the adjoining tarai of 
the Naini Tal district, though the submontane forests exert no influence in 
Moradabad. Here again the country is broken up by several streams, the ohief of 
which, the Dhela and the Kosi, fall into the Ramganga. While much of the tract 
is covered by a good soil there are considerable areas of hard clay of indifferent 
productiveness. 

4. The Ganges khadir, which lies entirely in the Hasanpur tahsil and 
includes nearly 12 per cent, of the whole area of the district, is essentially precarious. 
The river almost invariably floods a largo part of it in the rainy season, and the 
cultivation in the remainder depends chiefly upon the depth and superficial extent 
of the water in the depressions and swamps which abound. Part of the khadir is 
occupied by a bhur ridge in which conditions resemble those of the great bhur tract 
to bo shortly described. The kharif crops are precarious, but the rabi crops are 
usually raised successfully. Much of the land is never cultivated, being still under 
grass and trees: the grazing and breeding of cattle therefore flourish, and the 
proprietors reap considerable profits from their waste land. 

The great bhur tract is included partly in the Hasanpur tahsil and partly in 
Sambhal, and to a small extent in Amroha also ; altogether it occupies about one- 
fifth of the area of the district. For the prosperity of this traot a moderate rainfall 
is essential, drought and excessive moisture being equally to be feared. A fairly 
dry cycle has always witnessed a large extension of cultivation, and a wet cycle a 
serious contraction. The rabi crops are nearly always poor in quality, save in a 
few favoured depressions, but the coarser kharif crops flourish when the rainfall is 
propitious. The tract may be described as one of naturally poor capacity, liable 
to extreme fluctuations in the cultivated area. 

About half tho area of the district lies on the central plateau, and outside the 
bhur tract. The katehr, in which lie the whole of tahsil Bilari and the eastern 
part of tahsil Sambhal, possesses a rich loam, broken here and there by slight 
ridges of lighter soil, and more rarely by depressions in which the soil stiffens to 
clay. The cultivation is stable and of good quality : irrigatiou is plentiful and 
apparently permanent, and the only seriouB element of precariousness is water¬ 
logging in the valleys of the Sot and the Ari. The northern portion of the plateau 
in which lie the greater part of the Amroha tahsil and parts of the Moradabad 
and Hasanpur tahsils, is less fertile, and cultivation is liable to considerable 
fluctuations on the bhur ridge in the north of Amroha tahsil and on a raised area, 
in which irrigation is not practicable, between the Ramganga and the Gangan. 

The khadir of the Ramganga, with the similar small tract bordering on the 
Kosi, occupies about 7 per cent, of the district area, being shared by tahsils Thakur- 
dwara, Moradabad and Amroha. The RamgaDga is a powerful stream whioh 
frequently changes its course, but the soil deposited by it is usually of a very 
fertile description. Floods are frequent, and the kharif harvest is therefore, 
somewhat precarious; but the crops which survive the floods are usually excellent, 
and the rabi harvest seldom falls short of a high standard. 
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The north-eastern tract (about 15 per cent, of the whole district) ia included 
partly in tahsil Thakurdwara and partly in tahsil Moradabad. The soil is for the 
most part a stiff loam, in which cultivation is stable and good, and irrigation from 
percolation wells is generally practicable : but there are considerable stretches of 
inferior soil in which only early rice can be raised, and there is no irrigation. 

5. It has been thought necessary to describe the various tracts of the district at 
some length in order to emphasise the great variety of conditions prevailing, and 
to exhibit the precariousness of certain parts. There is no doubt, as Btated in para¬ 
graph 13 of the report, that a large part of the district is naturally fertile and 
well protected against drought, but the exceptions are important—more so than 
Mr. Boas’s concluding summary, if read alone, would appear to suggest. The Ganges 
khadir, the bhur tract, and the other areas iu which irrigation is impracticable, 
are all precarious, and, taken together, they represent well over one-third of the 
whole district. The rainfall is generally ample, however, and a set-back is chiefly 
to be feared in these precarious tracts ia years of abnormally heavy rain. 

6. The total population has steadily increased, 8nd in 1901 it amounted to 
1,191,993; but the Hasanpur tahsil, which comprises little besides the Ganges 
khadir and a large share of the bhur, shows variations in population corresponding 
to the extension or decline of the cultivated area. Even now the population of 
that tahsil is more sparse than that of any other, being only 291 to the square mile. 
On the other hand the density in the Moradabad tahsil is as high as 781 to the square 
mile. Thore are four municipal towns; the chief, Moradabad, has a population of 
about 75,000 only and the smallest, Chandausi, of less than 2(5,000. There 
are several small towns administered under Act XX of 1856, but they owe their 
importance almost entirely to agriculture. The brass work of Moradabad city is 
well known, and the manufacture of articles from horn affords considerable em¬ 
ployment in Sambhal town; but the other industries of the district, excluding 
of course the trade in imported goods, are almost entirely connected with agriculture. 
Chandausi is an important and progressing centre of the cotton trade, and the last 
few years have seen a rapid increaee in the number of steam gins and presses. Hasan¬ 
pur is a distributing coutro for twine and sieves locally made from the grasses of 
the khadir and the bhur : sugar refiuing on a small scale is carried on at numerous 
places throughout the district: but otherwise the trade of the towns is chiefly 
concerned with the distribution of raw agricultural produce, and of the imported 
goods for which that produce is ultimately exchanged. The district is therefore 
essentially agricultural in character. 

7. Communication by railway is now on the whole good. At the previous 
settlement the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traversed the district only from 
Chandausi northwards to Moradabad, which was then the terminus of the line, and 
eastward in the direction of Aligarh. It has since been extended to Saharanpur, 
while the new main line through Rampur also lies partly in the district. The 
branch liue from Moradabad to Ghaziabad, opened in 1900, has brought the import¬ 
ant town of Amroha on to the Railway system, and Hasanpur within 9 miles of it. 
A further development (not, however, affecting the recent assessment directly) has 
been effected by the opening of the Moradabad-Kashipur-Ramnagar extension of 
the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. This traverses the north-eastern tract of 
the district, and runs within a few miles of Thakurdwara, so that of the tahsil head¬ 
quarter town3 Sambhal alone now lacks easy access to the railway. The system of 
roads is not, however, good, several important tracts being without a metalled road. 
Unmetalled roads cannot be maintained satisfactorily in a soil which cuts up easily, 
as is generally the case in Moradabad ; and the Board trust that the considerable 
inorease in local rates following on the now assessment will be devoted largely, 
if not entirely, to the improvement of road communications. 

8. Of the cultivators it is unnecessary to say much ; the table given in para¬ 
graph 23 of the report indicates that the more industrious and efficient castes are well 
represented; and generally the standard of cultivation is as good as the soil allows, 
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being in places very high. The average size of a tenant’s holding is 6 - 77 acres,, 
ranging from 4-77 aores in tahsil Moradabad, where the population is densest, to 8-72 
in Hasanpnr where it is most sparse. It may be noted also that the average 
holdings are largest in the tahsila where rents in kind are most common, namely 
in Hasanpur and Amroha. 

9. Of the whole area of the district (1,260,990 aores) no lees than 923,202 
acres, or nearly three-fourths of tho total, are held in single or joint samincLart 
tenhre: of the remaining fourth more than two-thirds is held by pattiduri com¬ 
munities y and the rest chiefly by owners of small plots cal^d milks (some of which 
are revenue-free) included for administrative purposes in mahals owned by other 
proprietors. Among all the proprietors Muhammadans are the most prominent, 
owning as they do nearly half the whole area : and among the Muhammadans, the 
most remarkable as a class are the Saiyid muoftdars of Amroha. The chief Shaikh 
proprietors are the Baohraon maulvis who own large estates, chiefly in the Hasan¬ 
pur tahsil: the other Shaikh proprietors are numerous, bolding? in various parts of 
the district. Among Hindus the most prominent individual proprietor is Raja 
Kishau Kumar, a Khattri by caste, of Sahaspur in the Bilari tahsil : he owns a 
considerable estate in the Budaun district also. The most prominent family is 
Baniya by caste, tho head of the family being Sahu Ram Rattan, Rai Sahib, of 
Thakurdwara. There arc several substantial Thakur families, and Thakur pro¬ 
prietors own a very large area. Other large estates are those of Laltu Singh, a 
Jat: the Mahant of Salempur, a Goshain: and Chaudhrain Janma Kuar, of Kanth, 
a Vishuoi.* The most prominent pattidari communities are composed of JatB, 
Thakurs, Ahars, Ghauhans,* Tagus and Musalmans. The Saiyids and the Tbakurs 
have lost most ground since the previous settlement, chiefly to Baniyas and Khattris. 
Most of the other castes have held their own fairly well, and many have actually 
gained. The distriot is on tho whole one of substantial proprietors, and the 
management is usually good and sympathetic, though in some cases strict. The 
only striking instances of really bad or tyrannous management were noticed in tho 
estates of the Maulvis of Bachraou, the Chaudhrain of Kanth, the Mabant of 
Salempur, and of several of the Saiyid muafidars of Amroha. 

10. The area under kharif crops is greater than that under rabi as might be 
expeoted from the description given of the district. The largo bhur tract, for in¬ 
stance, is much more suited for bajra and small millets than for spring crops, and 
there qrc several tracts in which little but early rice can be raised. Rice ooonpies 
about one-fourth of the kharif area ; next in importance is bajra , and then juar and 
the small millets. Cotton is grown in about one-twentieth of the kharif aroa, and 
cane in about one-fifteenth. The most important crop in point of area is, however, 
wheat, which is grown alone or mixed with other crops in nearly 40 per cent, of 
the whole cropped area, 28J per cent, being under pure wheat. Barley and gram 
are the only other important rabi crops. Tho double-cropped area is about oue- 
eighth of the whole. The strong points in the crop statistics are the substantial 
areas under cotton, cane and wheat. The cane area is well maintained except in 
tho katehr plain, where the depth to water, and the consequent expense of irriga¬ 
tion, have led to the abandonment of cane in the recem; era of rising prices, other 
crops giving almost as good a cash return. As Mr. Boas remarks, if the canal 
from tho Sarda. is brought through this tract a revival of the popularity of oane is 
not unlikely. 

11. Of the present means of irrigation it is not necessary to say much, and 
paragraph 20 of Mr. Boas’s roport may be referred to. There is a little canal irriga¬ 
tion from the tarai canals in the extreme north-east. Exoept in the bhur tract and 
a few other areas irrigation from wells is possible everywhere; but water is not often 
required in ordinary seasons, and, if required, it is obtained from cheap earthen 
Wells. As an exception, a few fine spring wells are found in the katehr , near 
the southern border of the distriot. In the famine of 1907-8 about one-fourth 
of the normal cultivated area of the distriot, excluding the Ganges khadir 

• Vishnois and Cbauhans are special castes found in Moradabad and some neighbouring districts, 
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and the bhur, was irrigated; and in 1899-1900 nearly one-third (over 214,000 acres) j 
but in 1301 fasli the irrigated area was under 38,000 acres. 

12. About three-fourtbs of the whole area was actually cultivated at survey, 
and of the remainder nearly two-thirds was returned as cnlturable. The limit of 
profitable cultivation has probably been almost reached in the non-preoarioua areas, 
e.g. in the Bilari and Amroha tahsils where over 82 per cent, of the whole area is 
now cultivated. 

In paragraph 18 of his report Mr. Boas has shown that the extension of 
cultivation during the terra of the last settlement was 10*27 per cent, in the stable 
portions of the district. In the precarious portions the apparent rise is well over 50 
per cent, but this is due, in a large measure, to the fact that the figures of the previous 
settlement for the Hasanpur tahsil were those of the famine year 1877-8, when the 
cultivation was reoorded at a lower area than any in the 20 years from 1292-1311 
fasli. It is difficult to say whether there has been a real extension in these tracts, 
but there is no doubt that the cultivation in I3l2/as?i was certainly not less than the 
normal area before the former settlement, and was probably nearly at the maximum 
possible under present conditions, the soil being naturally poor, population 
relatively sparse, and irrigation almost non-existent, 

13. The tenants are for the most part in a strong position, over 52 per cent, of 
the whole area included in holdings being held by occupancy tenants. About 9J 
per cent, only is held in the cultivation of proprietors, and the remainder by non¬ 
occupancy tenants. On the other hand rent is paid in kind for nearly one-fourth 
of the area in occupancy holdings, and for more than half the area in uoa-oocupauoy 
holdings ; and one of the most difficult problems of the settlement lay in the valua¬ 
tion of grain-rented lands for the purposes of assessment. The area held on cash 
rents rose from 425,768 acres at the previous settlement to 581,255 acres at 
Mr. Boas’s settlement; that is to say, considerable progress was made in the thirty years 
towards the commutation of kind rents to cash ; in fact, in the Amroha tahsil the 
caBh-rented area has doubled and in the Hasaupur quadrupled ; but there is still a 
large area held on grain rents, representing about one-third of the whole tenant- 
held area. 

14. In Moradabad, as elsewhere, there has been a substantial rise in prices, 
Mr. Boas shows that the average price of wheat during the last settlement was more 
than 100 per cent, higher than during the 20 preceding years : gram sells for 80 per 
cent, more than it did : barley for more than twice as much : bujra for about 88 per 
cent, more, aud common rice for more than double its former price. Oar alone is 
not substantially more valuable than it was. With the rise in prices there has also 
been a rise in the rent-rates, estimated on the bare figures at 13 per cent, in the case 
of occupancy and 52 per cent, in the case of non-occupancy tenants: but, as 
Mr. Boas observes, the area under cash rents has much increased, and much inferior 
land which at the previous settlement was rented in kind is now held by cash-pay¬ 
ing tenants. The real rise is, therefore, greater than the figures show, for the 
average quality of the cash-rented land is lower than it was, 

15. There has thus been progress in every direction : population has increased, 
communications have improved, cultivation has extended, prices and rents have 
risen substantially, and the area held on cash reuts is now far greater than it 
was. 

16. It was at first intended that no new soil classification should be made, but 
soon after inspection had commenced it became apparent that the old classification 
was no longer suitable; consequently, a fresh classification was made throughout 
the district. In the early stages the work was inspected on the spot by the former 
Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Hardy, and in the later parganas the classifica¬ 
tion has been carried out on the same lines. The results have proved uniformly 
satisfactory. After the soils had been demarcated a minute analysis of the rents 
was carried out, and a large basis for the selection of standard rates was secured. 
Generally, the standard rates were based on the recorded rents of selected holdings 
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of tenants who had acquired oocupancy rights since the previous settlement an& 
had retained their holdings for 20 years and upwards. That this standard was th» 
most suitable will be readily admitted if it is remembered that more than half the 
area in tenants’ holdings is held in occupancy rights and that the settlement affeot» 
the occupancy tenants nearly as much as the landlords, for an important part of an 
assessing officer’s many duties is to adjust the rents of these tenants. In a few 
cases, particularly in the worst circle of the great bhur tract and the Ganges Ichadir, 
the cash-rented area within the circle was not sufficient to form a sound basis for 
the deduction of standard rates, and appropriate variations from the usual method 
had to be devised. Details have been given fully in the various rent-rate reports,: 
and it is sufficient to say here that the difficulties were surmounted in every case 
and that the ra^es adopted have worked well in their practical application to 
individual mabals and holdings. 

17. The gtain-rentedi area being extensive (about one-third of the whole 
tenant-held area) the experience of recent settlements led to a close examination of 
the question whether special rates were required for its valuation. In every 
pargana (except perhaps Bilari) the matter was of great importance, and it was 
treated exhaustively in every case. The result was that soil for soil the standard 
rates adopted for oash-rented areas were found to bo equally applicable, with unim¬ 
portant exceptions, to grain-rented holdings. The inferiority of the grain-rented 
land i 9 marked by the fact that, when valued by the standard cash rates, the all¬ 
round incidence per aoro is Rs. 3 09 in revenue-paying and Rs. 3 - 61 in revenue-: 
free mahals,as compared with an incidence of Rs. 4 39 in oacli class of estate when 
the cash-rented oocupancy holdings are valued by the same rates. This result is 
entirely duo to tho fact that the grain-rented holdings include a greater proportion 
of the inferior soils than cash-rented holdings. Non-oooupancy rents being higher 
than occupancy rents, the moderateness of the rates in their application to gram 
holdings is further proved. Tho Board scrutinised the rent-rate reports very 
Carefully, and found it impossible to doubt that the application of the same rates 
to both cash and grain holdings wa9 justified. That the rates were adequate for 
grain-rented areas was clear from the fact that the valuation corre-pouded in a. 
remarkable manner with genuine returns of the cash value of grain reuts, the returns 
being selected for comparison on much the same considerations as governed the 
selection of cash holdings for the deduction of cash rates, and being adjusted hyi 
allowances for variations in area from year to year, and for differences in the share® 
taken by the landlords. 

18. Rates for the valuation of occupancy holdings and grain-rented holdings 
being thus practically identical, a very large part of the area was valued without 
great difficulty, modifioatious in the rates within limits of 25 percent, either way 
being judiciously made as permitted by the rules. The actual result of the 
valuation of occupancy holdings was the acceptance in revenue-paying properties 
of Rs. 17,50,558 as the rental of 402,721 acres, the incidence being Rs. 4 - 36 per 
acre or less than 1 per cent, below the valuation of the whole occupancy area at 
standard rates. Part of tho area was excluded from assessment for reasons which will 
be explained later. The recorded rent of the occupancy holdings was Rs. 10,08,178 
on 404,719 acres, so that the rent accepted for assessment purposes is Rs. 1,48,380 
above the previous actuals; in reveuue-free mahals where the recorded rents are 
relatively higher, the accepted rental is Rs. 19,297 above the actuals, but in 
paragraph 49 of the report it is shown that nearly the whole of this excess has 
actually been decreed by way of enhancement of rent, and that applications for 
such enhancement were not made in all possible cases. Tho valuation therefore 
corresponds very closely with the actual rents realisable from the date of the 
imposition of the new assessments. 

19. The valuation of the grain-rented area was effected od similar lines, modi¬ 
fied rates being applied as circumstances required. The resultant assets give inci¬ 
dences of Rs 3 - 28 per acre assessed in revenue-paying and Rs. 3 79 in revenue-fre^ 
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properties. In both cases the incidence is abovo standard, mainly owing to tb* 
exclusion from assessment of extensive areas of preoarious and inferior land, 
which, if assessed, would have been valued at the lowest soil rates. In revenue* 
paying rnahals the grain-rented area contributes no less than Rs. 7,05,174 to the 
total assets upon which the settlement is based. 

20. The next important item in the net assets of revenue-paying properties is 
the accepted rental of non-occupancy holdings, amounting to Rs. 8,40,226. The 
recorded rental of theso holdings, 176,536 acres in area, was Rs. 9,57,380, the 
all-round incidence being Rs. 5 42 per acre. The standard valuation of the whole 
area gives an incidence of Rs. 4 01 per acre, a figure w’hioli, compared with the 
incidence (Rs. 4'39) of*a valuation of occupancy holdings at the same rates, indicates 
a clear inferiority in the avorago soil in non-occupancy holdings. As in the case 
of other tenant laud a substantial area was excluded from assessment, and various 
other considerations led to a reduction of the rental accepted for the purposes of 
assessment to Rs. 8,40,220, giving an inoideuce of Rs. 5 31 per acre assessed. 
There is no doubt that non-occupaucy tenants can and do pay rent at much higher 
rates than their protected neighbours, and consequently, in spite of some inferiority 
of soil an incidence exceeding that of the accepted occupancy rents is to be expeoted. 
The Settlement Officer, indeed, is more concerned to justify the rejection of recorded 
rents for instability than to dofend a high incidence. The rejection of rents 
to tho nett amount of Rs. 1,17,154, or over 12 per cent, of the whole, is in fact 
striking, it is justified by the very recent and rapid expansion of competition rents, 
and by the returns of collections, which show genuine arrears. Mr. Boas has noted 
in paragraph 45 of his report that tho divergence between occupancy and non-occu¬ 
pancy rents is considerably greater in Moradabad than that observed at the settle¬ 
ments of other districts of Rohilkhaad, and be attributes the phenomenon to the fact 
that some years have elapsed since those districts were assessed, that is, that tho 
effect of tho recent rise in prices was not visible a few years ago. In the rent- 
rato reports both he and Mr. Gaskell were frequently able to demonstrate clearly 
how recent the rise in competition rents had been. The present rents are, in fact, 
due to the great rise in the prices of produce, particularly of wheat, which stimulated 
the landlords to enter upon a campaign of ejectment, the results of which have 
been, chiefly, tho re-letting of holdings at increased rents. For many years the dis¬ 
trict has been remarkable for the enormous and increasing number of ejectment 
suits, attributable, no doubt, to the anxiety of the landlords to secure for them¬ 
selves a share of the rising profits of the cultivators—the prevention of the growth 
of fresh occupancy rights, which would result in a certain fixity of rent, being a 
means to that end. But rents forced up in this way, and at a comparatively recent 
date, oaunot be regarded as established, and it is fully in keeping with modern 
principles to estimato the assets at a thoroughly safe figure. The detailed examina¬ 
tion of the assessments made by the Board showed that the acceptance or rejec'ion 
of non-occupancy rents hud received careful consideration in all cases, and in very 
few instances was it possible to eritieiso adversely the Sottlemeut Officer’s action, 

21. Proprietary cultivation was valued at the standard rates, modified as occa¬ 
sion required. The incidence of tho valuation at tlios9 rates on the area included in 
proprietors’ holdings is Rs, 4TG iu the case of sfr and Rs. S’Dl in tho case of 
kkudkasht. As in the case of tenants’ holdings considerable areas were excluded, 
and tho accepted valuation is R». 3,90,755 on an area of 93,787 acres, the average 
being Rs, 416. From tho valuation, however, a total sum of Rs. 50,257, or about 
13 per cent, has been deducted as an allowance to cultivating proprietors. The 
full deduction permissible, 25 per cent., was granted to coparcenary communities, 
but none was given on aocouut of the sCr of substantial landlords wbo habitually 
sub-let. 

22. The remaining assets include the assumed value of 3,922 acres of rent- 
free land, scattered iu small plots over numerous rnahals, and a moderate estimate 
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of the regular sayar lDOome. The chief profits, apart from those of cultivated 
land, are derived from grazing dues in the khadirs of the Ganges and Ramganga; 
hut the sale of reeds and grass, and the rent paid for tanks in whioh ground nutB 
are grown, also contribute something to the landlords' income. The total addition 
on account of sayar amounts to Rs, 35,013. 

23, Apart from the deduction for sir already alluded to, the nett assets were 
reduced by an allowance for improvements to the extent of only Rs. 3,802, and for 
land taken up, between the year of attestation of records and the coming iofo force 
of the new assessment, for the Moradabad-Ramnagar Railway line. The allowance 
for improvements is small, but improvements for which an allowance could be made 
were few: masonry wells for irrigation appear in a small part only of the district, 
and not many of these are of recent construction. 

24. The area assessed may now be notioed. In the bhur and khadir tracts in 
particular the cultivated area fluctuates enormously. Thus in the bhur of pargana 
Hasanpur in the 20 years from 1292 to 1311 faeli there was a general decline for 
14 years, followed by a rapid recovery in the last four years of the period. The 
minimum area reoorded was 148,847 acres and the maximum 207,081, the difference 
being no less than 58,234 aores or 28 per cent, of the maximum. The variations 
in the Sambhal and Amroha bhur tracts are similar: and in the Ganges khadir 
they are as marked, though the cycle of variation is different. In other parts 
of the district also some of the more precarious areas are not regularly cul¬ 
tivated, and in some newly reclaimed land the cultivation is not yet firmly 
established. Consequently the question of a stable area for purposes of assess¬ 
ment demanded and received constant attention. In the bhur and the Ganges 
khadir the area assessed was usually the average cultivated aroa of 20 years, but if 
the 12 years’ average was substantially different the mean of the two averages waa 
assessed. On the other hand real extensions of cultivation, such as that in some 
reclaimed tracts iu pargana Sambhal, were included in the assessed area, being well- 
established and not likely to relapse. In the result, no less than 74,383 acres were 
excluded from assessment in revenue-paying mahals, the estimated rent of the whole 
being Rs. 1,67,337. Over 61,000 aores of such land are found in parganas Hasanpur 
and Sambhal, which between them contain the whole of the Ganges khadir and 
almost all of the great bhur tract. Taking revenue-paying and revenue-free 
properties together the total assessed area is 1,056,867 acres, or 5A percent, above the 
average cultivated area of the 23 years, 3287—1304 fasli and 1306 —1310 Jasli. The 
details by parganas of the revenue-paying area only are :— 


Pargana, 

Assessed area. 

Average 

cultivated 

area. 

Percentage 
of excess 
over average. 


Acres. 

Acres. 


Moradabad 

228,600 

120,905 

628 

Thaknrdwara ... 

101,473 

99 521 

1-96 

Sambhal ... ... 

228,366 

224,990 

160 

Bilari „, 

173,423 

165,841 

4-67 

Hasanpur ... ... 

160,696 

166,469 

8-36 

Amroha 

80,727 

77,244 

4'51 


The exoess is not marked save in parganas Moradabad, Bilari and Amroha. 
In them it is due in some measure to actual extensions of cultivation, partly also to 
the inclusion of some fallow in cash-rented holdings of which the lump rent includes 
that of the fallow, and partly to the omission (as unnecessary) of any allowance for 
precariousness in revenue-free mahals. Generally also the average of the 23 years is 
lower than the average which has been assumed to be the safe average of cultivated aroa. 

25. The nett assets of revenue-paying properties were calculated at 
Rs. 36,83,392, and the revenue approved by the Board and sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment is Rs. 17,54,928, falling at the rate of Rs. 2-01 on each acre assessed, and of 
Rs. T91 on each acre cultivated, in the year of attestation, and representing 47 64 per 
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cent, of the assets. The enhancement over the former demand is considerable, 
being 21-16'per cent; but it is unequal, a result due to the varying character 
of the tenth settlement. The Board concur in the view expressed by Mr. Boas in 
paragraph 34 of his report that the assessment of pargana Thaburdwara was severe, 
of Moradabad full, of Sambhal and Amroha lenient, of Bilari fair, and of Hasanpur 
very unequal. The results of the present assessment are shown below:— 


Pargana. 

Former 

revenue. 

Revenue now 
assessed. 

Percentage 
of enhance¬ 
ment, 

Incidence of new revenue 
on 

Assessed area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


fts. 

Us. 




Moradabad ... 

2,56,908 

2,97,538 

15-82 

2-31 

2-38 

Tlmlnirdwara ... 

1,84,547 

2,04,920 

11-04 

2‘0l 

2 07 

Sambhal 

3,63,891 

4,34,610 

22-81 

1-90 

1-79 

Bilari **. 

8,43,724 

4,32,737 

25-89 

2-50 

2-50 

Hasanpur 

1,92 532 

2,25,742 

17-25 

140 

1-17 

Amroha 

1,16,844 

1,59,381 

86-45 

1-97 

1-90 

Total 

14,48,446 

17,64,928 

21-16 

2-01 

1-91 


The inequalities at the previous settlement were partly due to the difference in the 
methods followed by. Messrs. Crosthwaite and Smeaton, and partly to varieties of 
procedure in different parganas by Mr. Smeaton. In respect of pargana Hasanpur 
in particular Mr. Boas has shown that it is not easy now to understand ou what 
principles Mr. Smeaton’s assessments were based. In that pargana specially the 
result of the assessments in different villages has been very various, enhancements 
and reductions being alike frequent. Elsewhere, except in Thaburdwara, where the 
old settlement was severe, reductions of revenue in individual mahals have been 
rare ; and, when granted, have been due chiefly to the allowance for proprietary 
cultivation which was unknown at the former revision. The present assessment 
has been carefully considered in ull its aspects, and in particular the stable 
assets have been estimated with scrupulous care, on a uniform system. The 
percentage of the assets to be assessed as revenue has been determined by 
various considerations—the degree of enhancement, the circumstances and character 
of the proprietors and so forth—and the Board have no doubt that the present 
settlement is fair both to the landlords and to the State. The revenue should 
be payable without difficulty except in years of widespread calamity, when, 
of course, suspensions or remissions will be admissible. Only in a few 
mahals in the bhur tract is it at all probable that an area sufficient to pay the 
revenue will not be regularly cultivated, and for these the Government has already 
sanctioned a special form of engagement which will entitle the holders to a tem¬ 
porary reduction of revenue if the cultivation falls below a certain minimum. 
The settlement is therefore recommended for confirmation for the periods already 


sanctioned, viz 


Pargana, 

Date of expiry of 
last settlement. 

Period of new 
settlement. 

Date of expiry of 
new settlement. 

Moradabad 

Thaburdwara 

Sambhal 

Bilari... 

Hasanpur 

Amroha »•- 

30th J one 1908 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

30th June 1909 
Ditto 

29 years. 

30 „ 

80 „ 

29 „ 

30 „ 

30 ,, 

30tb June 1937. 

Do 1938. 

Do. 1938. 

Do. 1937. 

Do, 1989. 

Do. 1939. 


26. 


sM vs• « >—— j;- d 

The first is the large area held free of revenue, or at a fixed nominal revenue 
(nazarana). In revenue-free mahals the total area included is no less than 216,039 
acres, or 14 72 per cent, of the whole area of the district: while there are also 
16,898 acres held in revenue-free plots within revenue-paying mahals. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer’s proceedings affected these mahals and plots in three ways—first, a 
nominal assessment had to be worked out for the purpose of ascertaining the ‘ annual 
value’ for cheas-essment of the consolidated local rate; second, the applicability of the 
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standard rates to each mahal had to be considered with reference to the determination 
of occupancy rents; and third, a study of each mahal was necessary to the decision 
of applications for commutation of rents from kind to cash. The revenue-free title 
is based chiefly upon grants by the Muhammadan governments which preceded the 
British, and the most prominent mutfidiirs are the Saiyids of Ainroha, These 
gentlemen, however, have lost relatively more ground during the past settlement, 
than any other class, except the TbakurB, a fact which indicates that the causes of 
land-transfer are not necessarily bound up with the. revenue assessments. The 
assets of revenue-free properties have been determined generally on the same lines 
as the actual assessments of revenue-paying land, but sir allowances were seldom 
necessary as nearly all the proprietors are absentees, and the nominal assessments 
were usually fixed in round figures at half the assets, for no leniency was necessary ; 
leniency would, in faot., be ineffective, for the difference in the resulting local rates 
would be trifling. The nominal assessment of revenue-free rnahals and plots amounts 
to no less than Rs. 4,01,091-8-0, that in pargana Ainroha alone being more than 2J 
lakhs: but oertaiu of the rnahals pay fixed ndzarinct, amounting in the aggregate 
to Rs. 24,773-6-8. The latter is an addition to the aotual land revenue of the dis¬ 
trict, raising the total demand to Rs. l7’,7:-*,701-6-S, but if the 'whole of the revenue- 
free land paid revenue the total demand would be about 21f lakhs. Apart from 
the fact that they absorb a large past of the rental which would otherwise be avail¬ 
able for public purposes, tho muafldars include some of the most tyrannous landlords 
in the district. They are largely responsible for maintaining the system of grain 
rents which is no longer generally necessary in pargana Amroha; for, although they 
pay no revenue, they are not content with a fair and assured rental, but resort to 
numerous devices to squeeze their tenants. The relations between them aud the 
cultivators are usually very bad, and the assessing officers have more than once 
noticed the complete subjection of the villagers to their masters, the muafidar 
landlords. In the long run, there is no doubt, rents in k*ind are more 
profitable than oash rents to the landowner in a tract of well-established cultivation ; 
for he reaps the benefit of every rise in prices, his share of the gross produce being 
constant: and if fair doaling were the rule and not the exception, the system of crop 
rents would not be open to severe criticism. But tba system itself affords many 
opportunities of ubuse, and for many landlords, whether mv, f ifidiira or not, in 
Moradabad, as elsewhere, the temptations are irresistible. The result is, in many 
estates that the tenantry are oppressed and disheartened. 

27. Fortunately, ejectment being unnecessary as a process for securing an 
increased rental from a tenant paying rent in kind, the owners of grain-rented 
estates, possibly without a clear appreciation of the consequence, have allowed 
occupancy rights to accrue; aud the occupancy tenants have seized the opportunity 
afforded by the settlement—nn opportunity which arises at no other time—to claim 
commutation of their rents to cash. Indeed, whether the relations between land¬ 
lord and tenant were good or not, nearly all the tenants who could do so, i.e., nearly 
all the occupancy and ex-proprietary tenants paying rent in kind, applied to the 
Settlement Officer for commutation, and cash rents were fixed on no less than 
113,879 acres, only 20,977 acres held by tenants of these classes continuing 
on the old terms. The law does not allow of the commutation of rents by order, in 
the case of non-occupancy tenants, fur the obvious reason that the landlord ban, 
by ejectment, easily restore grain rents; in consequence, the large area of 214,536 
acres held by tenants-at-will must continue to be rented in kind until landlords and 
tenants agree to commute. 

It should not be thought, however, that the Board condemn grain rents 
absolutely. Such rents are convenient, and almost necessary, in tracts where violent 
fluctuations in the cultivated area are inevitable; or where, even if the area is 
maintained, the produce is seriously affected by accidents of season. Such tracts 
are extensive in Moradabad—notably the bhur, the Ganges khadir and the single- 
cropped rice land in pargana Thakurdwara—and in them a survival of grain rents 
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for a considerable period may be anticipated without serious misgiving; Jbut com¬ 
mutation elsewhere must be regarded as a bles-ing, not only as affording protection 
to the tenantry, but as securing to the cultivator the fruits of his increased labour 
and stimulating him to improve his methods. While admitting generally that 
rather greater st ability of cultivation is probable under a system of cash rents, the 
Board do not, however,concur entirely in the inference which Mr. Boas draws from 
the figures quoted in paragraph 29 of his report. His contention appears to be that 
were the whole of the Hasanpur pargaua cash rented the fluctuations in cultivation 
would be markedly less violent than they are at present: but the argument is 
vitiated by the fact that, speaking generally, only those areas are cash rented in 
which seasonal influences are likely to have the least effect, while the maximum 
grain-rented areas are composed largely of land which has lain uncultivated in a 
long unfavourable cycle of years, and may again lie fallow should a series of wet 
years supervene. The argument is therefore inconclusive. 

28. The eageruess with which commutation has been sought and the scale on 
which it has been granted may, however, enhance the bitter feeling already exist¬ 
ing between tenants and some landlords of the more exacting type; and for this 
reason a strong and intelligent administration will probably be required for 
some years, particularly in the Amroha tabsil, and | ossibly in Hasanpur also. 
Mr. Boas’s suggestion that selected officers, whether Indian or European, should be 
attached to the district for the charge of that tahsil or those tahsils is therefore 
strongly commended to the consideration of Government. 

29. The returns of case work are not remarkable. The ulk of it was concerned 
with the determination of rent—whether by way of enhancement, abatement or 
commutation—and with the correction of the land records. Hardly any appeak or 

applications for revision have come before the Board, but the Commissioner bears 
testimony to the high character of the case-work done by Mr. Boas and Kazi 
Mabhdum Husain: he says nothing, however, regarding Mr, Gaskell’s work, 
probably because the few appeals from that officer's decisions were finally disposed 
of by the Settlement Officer. 

30. The whole cost of the settlement and survey is estimated to reach a total 
of Rs. 4,31,269 by the time the remnants of the establishment are finally disbanded, 
but this sum will be almost if not entirely recouped by the enhancement of revenue 
within the current revenue year. 

Si. In conclusion I am to commend to the favourable notice of Govern¬ 
ment the excellent work done by Messrs. Boas, Gaskell and Kazi Makhdmn 
Husain. 

Mr. Boas’s proceedings throughout have been marked by thoroughness and 
ability, and an intelligent appreciation of the problems before him. Difficulties— 
which were many—were surioouuted in a most satisfactory way, and the Board 
believe that the settlement will stand the test of time. 

Mr. Gaskell is an enthusiastic and able officer, almost too thorough in his 
methods: at first he was apt to fill his assessment notes with too great a wealth oi 
detail and to be swayed by prejudices, but with fuller experience his notes became 
excellent and his views broader, and he showed himself to be thoroughly competent 
as a Settlement Officer. 

Kazi Makhdmn Husain, the Deputy Collector attached to the settlement has 
been highly commended both by Mr. Boas and by the Commissioner. His 
reputation for industry, ability and integrity stands high. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sin, 

Your mojt obedient servant 
A. W. PIM, 

Joint Secretary. 






No. dated Bareilly, the 27th April 1909. 

From—Q. A. Tweedy, Esq., Commissioner, Rohilkhand division, 

To—Secretary to the Bord of Revenue, United Provinces. 

Sib, —The final report of the Moradabad settlement is a careful and 
thorough piece of work. It does not seem necessary to repeat what has been said 
in the reviews of the rent-rate and assessment reports. The rent-rates have been 
personally discussed by the settlement officer with the Members of the Board who 
have expressed their satisfaction both with the rates and with the way in which 
they have been applied by the Settlement Officer and Assistant Settlement Officer. 
I would only notice particularly the judicial work of the settlement whioh has been 
little commented on. There have been 194 appeals from the decisions of Mr. Boas, 
of which only 7 have been decreed. These figures speak for themselves. 

In third appeal the work of the court of first instance necessarily comes under 
review as much as that of the lower appellate court, and I have been particularly 
struck by the thoroughness with which Kazi Makhdum Husain, the Settlement 
Deputy Collector, does his cases and by the sound knowledge of revenue law whioh 
hie judgements exhibit. 



FINAL REPORT ON THE ELEVENTH SETTLEMENT 
OF THE MORADABAD DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

General description, 

1. The Moradabad district lies iu north latitude 28°-2' to 29°-16' and east Boundaries and area, 
longitude 78°-0'9" to 79°-0'3". With the exception of Bijnor it is the westernmost 

district of the Rohilkhand division. Its boundaries are :— 

On tho west, the river Ganges which divides it from Moerut and Bulandshahr; 
on the south, Budaun;onthe east, Rampur State; on the north, the Naini Tal 
Tarai and Bijnor. Its shapo is roughly rectangular with a large projection north¬ 
wards at the south-east and a somewhat less defined one at the south centre. Its 
breadth at the centre from west to east is 52 miles; and its length from north to 
south 40 at tho west, 50 in the centre and 5G at the east. The total area is 2,293 
square miles. 

2. Tho district is divided into six tahsils, Moradabad, Thakurdwara, Administrativedi»i> 

^ ( t 8 tOU 8. 

Amroha, Hasaupur, Sambhal and Bilari. Each talisil coincides with a pargana of 
the same name. The tahsils vary in size from Hasanpur with au area of 553 
square miles to Thakurdwara which comprises only 240. The total number of 
villages is 2,930, but as 57 of these (in pargauas Hasanpur and Thakurdwara) are in 
effeot ulluvial niahals and not separate villages, tho real number is 2,S73 and the 
averago 6ize 0-79 square miles. 

3. For the plains of northern India the climate is a good one, the cold Climate, 
weather being more prolonged and the hot weather shorter than in districts further 

east. The extremes aro however groat. The most unhealthy time iB from the 
middle of September whon the rains come to an end till the setting in of the cold 
weather at the end of October. Iu common with all submontane districts fever is 
very prevalent during that portion of the yoar, and in years of heavy rainfall the 
mortality from malaria is heavy. 

4. The district is affoctcd by both the south-western and south-eastern Rainfall, 
monsoons, though the latter is the most important. The following shows the 
average rainfall by mouths over a period of thirty years. 


January ... 


• »« 

Inchoi. 

... 134 

February ... 



... 106 

March 

• •• 


GR 

April ... 



•23 

May 


... 

... ’67 

Juua 



... 3-8-1 

July 

... 


to 

>-• 

August ... 



... 11-89 

Scptomber ... 


... 

... 6-31 

October 

... 

... 

... 107 

Noveuabor ... 



•12 

December ... 

... 

... 

•58 



Total 

... 38-95 


The average varies by tahsils from 44'36 in Thakurdwara to 34*07 in 
Hasanpur. The heaviest rainfall for the thirty years ending 1905 was 57-54 inches 
in 1894 and the driest yoar was 1905 when the average rainfall of the six tahsils 
was only 21'10 inches. The rainfall is as a rule well distributed, the normal 
period for the breaking of the monsoon being tho end of June. Tho rainy season 
in a normal year continues till the third week of September. The cold weather 






■> The river system. 


The Ganges 
khadir. 


The bhur. 
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rains fail very rarely and storms from the hills give occasional heavy downpours 
in May aDd early June which are of very great benefit to the cane. 

5. The physical features of the district are mainly determined by the 
numerous rivers by which it is intersected. Starting from the west the most 
important are tho Ganges, the Sot, the Gangan, the Ramganga, the Dhela and the 
Kosi. Largely under their influenae the district is divided into seven well defined 
tracts, the main characteristics of which can be best described in conjunction with 
the rivers which intersect them. The differences between them are very marked, 
the district presenting as varied features a3 any in the Province. The tracts with 


their approximate areas are :— 

Tbs Ganges Khadir 



Square miles. 
... 269 

The Bhur 



... 421 

The Udla 



... 88 

The Katebr 


••• 

... 697 

The North central block 



... 406 

Tho Kamgangs and Kosi Khadirs 


• •• 

... 159 

The North-eastern block ... 


■ M 

... 350 


Total ... 2,293 

6. The main stream of the Ganges is confined to no fixed bed and largo 
blocks of country are constantly alternating between this district and the Meerut 
division. Tho breadth of the khadir varies from two miles at the north to eight 
at the south. Its length is 40 miles. It is divided into four narrow parallel belts; 
the jhil at the foot of the uplands, followed by a higher lying tract of country, 
much of it still covered with dense palm and dhak jungle; next to this the open 
Khadir in which this jungle gives way to babul trees, and finally on the extreme 
west tho diluvial tract on the edge of the river, consisting partly of a thick growth 
of jhau and partly of very fertile alluvial soil. The Khadir is intersected by 
numerous wdas and streams, the latter taking off at successive poiuts from the jhil. 
The most important one is the Mahawa which rises a short way north-west of 
Bachraon and which joins the Ganges in Budaun. At ono point in this district 
it is dangerously close to that river and the canal authorities have to be constantly 
ereoting dams to prevent the main stream taking the line of the Mahawa and 
leaving the head works of the Lower Gauges Canal at Narora high and dry. Very 
great damage is caused by flood over the whole Khadir and the kharif cultivation 
is of the most precarious nature ; after heavy rainfall the whole tract from the river 
to the jhil is under water, in which case only cane and the jhil rice survive. Large 
areas are liable to deterioration from the“roh” or “kallar” which the floods 
deposit. The rabi crop is the principal one as it flourishes in a dry year in the jhil 
and the diluvial belts, and throughout the entire Khadir in a year of normal 
rainfall. The tract is sparsely populated and the cultivated area shows great 
fluctuations, many of the inhabitants being of nomadia habits. There are large 
fodder reserves especially at the north where cultivation is more scattered and of 
a poorer kind than on the Budaun border and the zamindars derive a considerable 
revenue from the farm of grazing dues as well as from the sale of timber and of the 
various jungle grasses. 

7. Above the khadir and parallel with it runs the bhur. It comprises the 
remainder of Hasanpur (save a small tract at the north-east corner) the western 
portion of Sambhal and a very small area in Amroha. It runs the entire length 
of the district (some 56 miles) its breadth being eight to nine miles. Throughout 
the entire area there is no stream of any kind. It consists of a series of sand-billows 
running fairly parallel to one another east and west with firmer soil in the troughs. 
The troughs are really drainage channels and are oalled Choiyas. These Ghoiyaa 
assume definite channel shape just before they force their way through the sand 
hills to the khadir. They afford the key to the physical geography of the bhur 
as outside their influence there are no. naturally firm soils. The better crops ara 
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sown only in the ‘ Choiya ’ lands or close to some of the village sites where 
Bagwans have reclaimed patches of garden cultivation from the Bhur, The 
contrast between the ‘bdra’, whioh is often surrounded by a fence of sarpat grass, 
and the adjoining fields is very striking. The staples of the Bhur are bajra, 
mung, moth, and barley and the traot prospers in years of moderate rainfall. The 
variations of cultivation are very large and a series of wet years entails a great 
decrease in the cultivated area. The drainage lines are frequently blocked by 
cross lines of sand-hills; much land is thereby rendered unfit for cultivation after 
excessive rainfall and is abandoned till a drier cycle oomes round. The rabi crop 
is poor even in a favourable year, a good yield of wheat beiDg obtained only in 
the ‘ Choiya’ lands. In a year of very short rainfall the rabi area is much restricted 
as the nature of the sub-soil is such that wells canuot be generally sunk. Tho 
Bhur is thinly populated, most of the village sites are small, save in the vicinity of 
large centres of population there are very few groves to relieve the eye, and there is a 
striking absence of any sign of rustic wealth or comfort. Jhils and ponds are 
practically non-oxiatent aud the whole aspect, especially in a dry year, is dreary 
in the extreme. The descent to the Ichadir is in plaoes very abrupt, in others the 
slope is a gentle one. The difference in level is from twelve to fifteen feet. 

8. To the east of the northern half of the Sambhal Bhur lies a small traot of 
puzzling country. It extends from the south of Amroha pargana to a point a short 
way west of Sambhal town. It is neither Bhur nor Katehr , the soil beiDg hard 
and gritty and yet water-logged. The drainage is blocked on the west and oast by 
high sand-hills and, as there is no slope southwards and no adequate outlet, the 
flood water does not run off but is absorbed in the fields. Water is very close to 
the surface and as, during a wet cycle, moisture is stated to ooze up on but little 
pressure, the tract is known as “ Udla." Like the Bhur it suffers more from 
excessive rainfall than from drought. 

9. The south centre and south-east of the district—tho eastern half of Sambhal 
and the whole of Bilari-—comprise tho katehr. This consists of a wide level plain of 
great fertility broken here and there by small ridges of lighter aud sauJier soil. 
Village sites are large and numerous, the countryside well wooded, and tho whole 
tract gives the irapiessiou of undoubted prosperity. The prevailing soil is a rich 
and easily worked loam and the clay area is small. Very fino crops of wheat, 
cotton and jfiwar are grown, aud the soil is well adapted to the cultivation of the 
finer qualities of oaue, but as will be shown later the area under this crop in the 
katehr has fallen off very largely during the last thirty years. Irrigation as a 
rule is plentiful, the spring being tapped in well defined tracts. The villages 
which lie in the ‘ mota ’ well zono are th& best in the district and the wheat grown 
in them enjoys a very high reputation. The Sot aud Ari rivers drain the katehr 
efficiently and except iu the actual ( valleys of these streams there is no danger of 
water-logging. Tho Sot rise^ in the Amroha pargana a short distance north of the 
Meerut road aud leaves for Budaun below Chandausi. It has a good supply of 
water throughout the year. The Ari assumes channel shape close to Mainather on 
the Moradabad-Satnbhal road but it is fed by the flood water which pours down 
from the high-lying lands at the south centre of Amroha and the north-east of 
Sambhal. The Ari and Sot valleys are subject to fluctuations of cultivation, as land 
is abandoned after a series of wet years. Otherwise the cultivated area of tho 
katehr is stable, subject to temporary sets-back in dry years when the whole of the 
rabi cannot be sown. 

10. The north central block stretches from the Bijnor border on the north 
to the katehr on the south aud from the Hasanpur bhur on the west to the Ram- 
ganga khadir ou the east. It comprises almost the whole of Amroha, a small 
portion of Hasanpur and the south-west of Moradabad pargana. It is drained by 
the Karula, Gangan and Ban rivers which come in from Bijnor and unite a short 
way west of the Moradabad border, the united stream being known as the Gangan 
and passing on into Rarnpur at the east centre of the district. The tract varies 


Tha Udla. 


The Katehr. 


The North Centre. 
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considerably ia fertility. The eastern portion between the Ramganga and the 
Gangan consists of a high broad ridge of poor soil in which wells cannot be made. 
The centre is a largo ridge of bhur stretching from almost the north to the south¬ 
east of the pargana. The remainder of the tract consists mainly of loam of 
mediocre fertility, joivar, bajra, urd, mung, wheat and barley being the staples, 
though a considerable amount of the inferior kinds of rice is also grown. It is 
inferior to the katehr in fertility and the prevalence of grain rents tends to still 
further accentuate the difference. The bhur ridge and the u nirrigatod plateau 
are the only precarious areas, cultivation fluctuating very considerably in the 
former tract. The upper Gangan valley is the most fertile portion of this block. 

The A&mganga Ha- 11. The Ramganga enters the district close to the point where parganas 
Amroha and Thakurdwara meet Bijnor and leaves it for Rampur near the east 
centre. As far as Moradabad city its khadir is well define d on the southern side 
by a steep cliff varying from ten to twenty feet in height. East of the city this 
disappears and the Gangan and Ramganga valleys blend imperceptibly with one 
another. 

Similarly on the northern side the rise is so gradual that it is difficult to say at 
what point the actual khadir ceases. The river wan ders in a-shallow bed and 
sudden and disastrous changes of its course are constantly occurring. The soil is 
fertile, a great contrast to the Ganges khadir'. The floods bring only fertilizing 
silt and the absence of reh is very marked. Serious damage is done to the kharif 
only in years of very heavy flood and the rabi is excellent even in the driest year. 
Some of the best cultivation in the district lies in tho Ramganga khadir close to 
Moradabad city. The soil is stiff, part clay, part loam and yields fine crops of the 
hotter qualities of rice, canc (Chinn)) maize, wheat, gram and barley. The double- 
cropped area is large. Considerable areas are kept for grazing as large sums are 
paid for the grass lands within easy reach of Moradabad and Rampur. 

The north.ea»t tract. 12, This comprises those portions .of parganas Moradabad and Thakurdwara 
which lie to the north of the Ramganga khadir. It is intersected by a large 
number of rivers and streams which flow southwards into the Ramganga. The 
Dhela and tho Kosi aro the most important. The former is for some distance the 
boundary between the two parganas and joins the Ramganga just above the city. 
The Kosi merely fringes the district but south of the Bareilly road it sweeps 
westwards leaving a small block on its eastern side. The channels of the Dhela 
and the Koai like the Ramganga are constantly shifting ; the Kosi which at 
Mr. Smeaton’s settlement joined tho Ramganga in this district does not now meet 
that river till some miles beyond the Rampur border. 

The whole of this tract partakes t>f a submontane character but is very 
diversified owing to constant changes of level and to the fact that the numerous 
streams cut the two parganas into many small blocks. The prevailing soil is a stiff 
loam in which wheat alternates with rice (aathi) followod in the rabi by gram and 
linseed. Cane is also extensively grown, practically all “ Chinn. ” There are also 
wide plains of single cropped rice land known as “ Jhuda. ” The higher portions 
of these are sown with sathi, the lower with tho more valuable varieties. Tho 
centre aud north of Thakurdwara lie higher and are poorer, the soil being lighter 
and irrigation facilities less. The centre in particular (known as the Bajjar Patti) 
is distinctly precarious. Thakurdwara is generally inferior to Moradabad as the 
Jhada area is larger, the population less dense and the climate more malarious. 
Owing to the large rice area the kharif harvest over the whole tract is poor in a 
year of short rainfall, but a good rabi i3 secured even in a dry year as percolation 
wells oan be dug almost everywhere, wator being obtained at a depth of from ten to 
twelve feet. Cultivation is full aud stable (the shortage in a dry year beingtemporary) 
and there are many large prosperous villages, particularly in Moradabad pargana, 

GoAer&t. 13. Excluding the Ganges khadir, the bhur , the nnirrigated plateau of the 

central and the Jhada tracts of the north-eastern block the district is naturally 
fertile and for a non-canal tract exceptionally well protected against drought. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Economic conditions and progress. 

14. The variations of the populations since 1872 are :— 

1872 ... ... ... ... 1,122,437 

1881 ... ... ... ... 1,155,173 

1891 .„ ... ... ... 1,179,398 

1901 .»• ... 1,191,993 

There has thus been a steady increase in the last thirty years and the 
population in 1901 was 69,556 more than in 1872. It is however highly probable 
that the ravages of plague of late years have largely reduced this surplus. By far 
the largest increase has taken place in Atnroha pargana which alone accounts for 
about 31,000 of the total rise. Bilari contains practically the same population as it 
did in 1872. Hasanpur as i3 to be expected shows variations, the population having 
decreased by 8,000 in the decade ending 1891, and recovered itself by almost the 
same amount during the dry cycle of 1891*1901. 


Population. 


The figures for the large towns are 





1872. 

1901. 

Moradabad ... 

«.« 

... 

... 69,670 

75,085 

Sambhal ... 

... 

til 

... 46,974 

39,715 

Cbandausi 

... 

... 

... 23,686 

25,711 

Amroha ... 

... 

... 

... 34,904 

89,958 


The density of population is 520 per square mile of the total and 689 of tho 
cultivated area. It varies from 781 in Moradabad to 291 in Hasanpur. The most 
sparsely populated tract is the Ganges Khadir in which the density is only 241 per 
square mile. 

15. The district is mainly an agricultural one ; in addition to the four large Town«, Markets and 
towns mentioned in the preceding paragraph the principal markots are at Kanth Manufaotures. 

(iu Amroha), (through which town the surplus produce of pargana Thakurdwara is 
exported,) Gajraula and Dhannura in Hasanpur, and Babjoi in Sambhal. Dhanaura 
is likely to doclino in importance as Gajraula lies on the Dohli-Moradabad railway 
line and is attracting much business previously transacted at the former place. 

Markets held at other Act XX towns servo purely local trade, 

Ths railway workshops at Moradabad provide employment for a considerable 
number of men, as do the numerous brick-kilns on tho outskirts of the town. 

Other manufactures and trades are:— 


Moradabad 

Chandausi 

Sambhal 


Brass-work. 

Cotton-pressing and ginning. 

Comb and ornament msnufaoturo from born. 


Hasanpur ... Making twine and sieves from munj grass. 

Sugar-rofining on a small scale is carried on by a large number of zamindars and 
small capitalists throughout the district. 

16. Railway communication has developed very largely during the last thirty 
vears. Till 1884, the only railway line in tho district was from Moradabad to 
Ghandausi, the former place being the then terminus of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. In that year the line was extended to Saharanpur and since then further 
extensions have taken place. 

Moradabad to Bareilly vid Rampur ... ... 1894 

Moradabad to Dehli ... ... ... ... 1900 

In 1907, the metre-gauge lino was opened from Moradabad to Ramnagar vid 
Kashipur. This line will open up the northern parts of pargaua Moradabad and, 
to a certain extent, Thakurdwara, both of which have hitherto been very badly 
served. The Dehli line has made Hasanpur much more accessible. 


Communications. 

Railways. 


17. Metalled roads connect Moradabad with Rampur, Meerut, Sambhal and Hoads. 

Rarhial on the way to Naini Tal. Hasanpur, DhaDaura and Amroha are also 
connected with the Moerut-Moradabad road by metalled branches. Only the 
Ilasanpur-Gajraula and Moradabad-Sambhai roads have been metalled since 
Mr. Smeaton’s settlement, so that very little progress has been made within the past 
thirty years. There is a net-work of earthen roads over the entire district, the 
principal ones being shown in the map accompanying this report. The bulk of 





General statiatics. 
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them are in bad condition and the most urgent needs of the district are an extension 
of the metalled roads and the raising of the more important unmetalled ones above 
the level of the surrounding country. The largo increase in the income of the 
District Board from the revision of settlement should be expended in this direc¬ 
tion. The rich Bilari pargana is devoid of metalled roads save for a few miles at 
the north-west corner, and Chandausi is connected with the rest of the district solely 
by earthen roads. 

18. The general agricultural statistics for the entire distriot are contained in 
appendix I. For the purposos of comparison it is necessary to exclude the figures 
of revenue-free plots in khaha villages as, for the last settlement, details are not 

available. Exclusive of them the figures are— 

Uncul- Grove. Cultur- Culti- 
turable. able. vated. 

Last settlement ... 1.14.449 16,821 4,00,620 9,08,152 

Present „ ... 1,13,963 18,330 2.25.742 10,91,461 

The increase in the grove area is really larger than would appear from this state¬ 
ment as a considerable area of grove land is nominally cropped and has been 
inoluded in the oultivated area. The increase of cultivation is 183,809 acres or 
slightly over 20per cent. The real increase i3, however, very much less than would 
appear from these figures. The peculiar circumstances of pargana Hasan pur in 
1285 fasli are pointed out in the next paragraph, and, for the bhur, generally, no 
comparison between the statistics of any two given years can be satisfactory. In 
statement IX of appendix I are given the details of the cultivated area of the 
distriot from 1287 Fasli to 1310 Fasli, The figures for the last twenty years for the 
whole of Hasanpur pargana aro:— 


1292 

, M 

1,99,987 

1302 

... 1,61,632 

1293 

• a* 

1,89,031 

1303 

... 1.57,928 

1294 

Mt 

1,84,392 

1304 

... 1,48,847 

1295 

... 

1,85,746 

1305 

...Not available. 

1296 


1,86,238 

1306 

... 1,67,936 

1297 

Ht 

1,76,899 

1307 

... 1,55,141 

1298 

... 

1,77,398 

1308 

... 1,82,530 

1299 

• •• 

1,71,817 

1309 

... 1,94,913 

1300 


1,68,593 

1310 

... 2,01,344 

1301 

... 

1,73,923 

1311 

... 2,07,081 


and the Sambbal bhur shows similar variations. Eliminating the whole of Hasan¬ 
pur and the bliur oircles of Amroha and Sambhal, the cultivated area of which 
(excluding revenue-free plots) was 2,09,653 aores last settlement as against 3,21,244 
in the present one, the figures for the remainder of the district are—> 

Last settlement. Present settlement. 

6,98,500 7,70,217 

Thus tho increase in the stable portions of the district is 71,717 acres, or 10-27 
per cent, 

The figures for khalsa and muafi are :— 



Uncultav- 

able. 

Grove. 

Coltur- 

able. 

Cultiva¬ 

ted, 

Total. 

Khalta ... 

„ . . Revenoe.frea mahsls... 

Muaji ... ^ fj e?C nue.f r ee plots ... 

99,176 

14,777 

1,247 

15,742 

2,688 

354 

2,02,006 

23,736 

1,710 

9,16,523 

1,74,938 

14,784 

1,233,447 

2,10,039 

18,095 

Total muafi „. 

16,024 

2,942 

25,440 

1,89,722 

2,34,134 

Ghand Total 

1,15,200 

18,684 

2,27,452 

11,06,245 

1,467,581 


Thus, of the entire district eome 16 per cent, is revenue-free. The bulk of 
the muafi, lies in pargana Amroha of which considerably over half the entire area 
is revenue-free. Of the entire area the percentages of cultivation are :— 

Khaha ... 74*3 

Muafi ... ... 81-0 


Total 


... 75-3 
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The largest percentage is in Sambhal (85 •6) and the lowest in Hasanpnr 
(61-49). 

19. The crop figures for the district are giveu in Appendix VI. The Settle- Crop., 
ment year for Moradabad and Thakurdwara is 1311 Fasli, (1903-1904) 1312 
Fasli, (1904-1905) for the other four parganas. 

In the case of a few of the alluvial villages figures for later years have been 
taken. The years of last settlement are 

Fasli. Fasli. 

Moradabad ... 1230 (1872-8) Sambhal ... 1282 (1874-6) 

Thakurdwara ... 1281 (1873-4) Amroba ... 1283 (1875-6) 

Bilari ... 1282 (1874-5) Hasanpnr ... 1285 (1877-8) 

All these years were normal years save 1285, which was one of severe drought. 

In that year the cultivated area of Ilasanpur (khalsa and muafi ) was only 1,18,000 
acres against 1,90,000 acres of the preceding year and 1,40,000 of the subsequent 
year. 

The normal cultivated area was assumed to be 1,65,000 acres, the mean between 
the figures of 1876-7 and 187S-9. This fact should nob be lost sight of when 
the crop statement and cultivated area of the two settlements are contrasted. 

In the previous chapter, the crop characteristics of tho various tracts have been 
already pointed out. The main features of the district, as a whole, are bcBt brought 
out by the following table, the percentages being those of the average of five 
years 


Total rali 


... 

... 

61-2 

Wheat alone 

• •• 

•M 

28-6 

*M 

Wheat in combination 

at* 

10T 

t.a 

Oram alone 



35 

• at 

Oram In com 

hi nation 

... 

2-8 

aaa 

Barley ... 

... 

... 

43 

• •a 

Total Khar if ... 


... 

60-5 

Bice 

.a* 

— 

15-4 

... 

Jowar ... 

• at 

«M 

9-2 

... 

Bajra ... 

• •• 

•at 

13-5 

aaa 

Moth, muujj 

and txrd 


7'4 

..a 

Maize 


••• 

31 

aaa 

Cotton ... 


• *a 

30 

aaa 

Cane ... 

••• 

•#• 

4-6 

.. * 

2&id ... 

... 

•»* 

tat 

1-2 

Do fasli 


*»e 

t.a 

12-9 


The double-oropped and maize areas have iuoreased very largely since lost 
settlement. Tho cane area has increased in all tracts save the Jcatehr, in which 
It has fallen off enormously. This is entirely a question of water level and of 
prices. Outside the katehr, water is obtained at a depth varying from eight to twelve 
feet; whore that is the case, thero is no teudenoy for the cano area to contract. In 
the katehr , the depth of the water level runs from 15 to 20 feet. The cost of 
irrigation increases with the continuous rise ia the price of labour, and as the 
prices of food grains and of cotton have risen very much more than t hat of 
gur and sugar, it has been gradually borne in on the mind of the cultivator that 
when water has to be lifted over twelve foet it pays him nearly as well to grow 
cotton or wheat as cano, while sevore manual labour in the hot weather months is 
thereby avoided. If the projected scheme of running a canal from the Sarda 
through Sambhal to the Ganges ia carried out the cane area in the katehr will 
be largely increased. 

20. Canal irrigation exists only in the northern part of Moradabad pargana ; in^tioa. 
thirteen villages in this tract receive water from the Tarai canals, the extension 
having been made in the late eighties by Mr. Macdonald. Elsewhere irrigation is 
effected from tanks, streams and wells, but principally from tho last-named source. 

In a normal year, ns the rainfall is ample and well distributed, nothing is irrigated 
save cane and garden crops. If the monsoon current ceases prematurely and the 
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Form of fcennre. 


rabi cannot geminate without irrigation, earthen wells are dug in very great 
quantity during October. This is also done in January if the winter rain3 are de¬ 
layed and the wheat shows signs of withering. The pot and lever are used generally 
except in the kalehr where the water level is muoh lower; here either the leathern 
bucket, or the double pot worked by a pulley, is the method employed. A depth 
of 12 feet or so marks the limit of the lever system. Save in the mota well tract, 
the earthern well falls in during the following rainy season. Where mota wells 
exist, not only is the spring tapped but the wells last for many years without lining. 
Several of the smaller streams in Thakurdwara and Moradabad are dammed in 
dry years and water lifted with baskets, aud ths Mahawa in the Ganges khadir 
is sometimes utilized for the same purpose. Tho Ari, Sot and Gangan are not 
dammed, but in case of need the water is lifted with a lever on to the surrounding 
fields. A great deal more effective use could be made of the numerous small streams 
by more systematic management, and if the Sarda canal is brought down through 
Thakurdwara, Amroha and Sambhal to the Ganges, some use might well be made 
of the supply of water wkioh at present runs to waste. Where tanks exist, they 
are also used in dry years, but there are few tanks of importance in the district 
and most of the small ones are sown with ground-nut aud renderod useless for 
irrigation. 

Pakka wells are practically unknown except in the south of Bilari and the 
south-east of Sambhal where a fair number have been built of late years from 
advances made by the opium department. Save in the khadir and submontane 
tracts—where they are not required—there is ample Bcope for improvement in the 
building of •pakka wells, but before money is expended in this direction expert 
advice is necessary as, unless the mota can be reached, the money will be wasted. 
For the bhur especially the extension of pakka, wells would be invaluable; 
canal irrigation would do as much harm there as good and would be, I think, 
un remunerative. 

The variations of the irrigated area are oloarly brought out by tho following 
return» 


1800 Vatli 

(1892-3) 

Acre), 

82,394 

. 

1300 I'asli 

(1898-9) 

Acres. 

66,264 

1301 

if 

(1893-4) 

37,872 

1807 „ 

(1899-1900) 214,626 

1302 

M 

(1894-5) 

43,925 

1308 „ 

(1900-01) 

60,938 

1303 

if 

(1895-0) 

83,269 

1309 „ 

(1901-03) 

65,255 

1304 

a 

(1896-7) 

107,147 

3310 „ 

(1902-03) 

81,282 

1305 

it 

- (1897-8) 

Not available. 

1315 „ 

(1907-08) 

1,87,201 


21. The following shows that the great bulk of the district is held in zamiu 
dari tenure, almost a third being held in single zamindari: 

Area in acres. 


Single zamindari. 

Joint zamindari. 

Hold by communities. j 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Perfect pattidari. 1 

Imperfect pattidaTi. | 

Bhaiyachara. 

oa 

1 

a 

o 

d 1 
Z 

8 

H 

< 

i 

n 

p* 

o 

Pi 

o o 
A*" 

ID 

1 

5 

o 

6 

Z 

es 

« 

■3 

1 ‘ 

o ® 

■ *4 

1 

o 

o' 

z 

<8 

D 

<1 

92,133 

o 

’n 

§■ 

B. 

° s 
° 2 
ft 

6,630 

i ® | 

i 3 

1 

o 

o 

Z 

§ 

O i 

•c | 

i' 

O* 

o 

• tm 

o o 

£ 

% 

o 

d 

Z 

c9 

0> 

H 

< 

A 

X 

Pi 

e 

p, 

P CO 
- M 

o o 

00 

li 

O 

d 

Z 

A 

No. of proprie¬ 
tors. 

i 

1 

o 

Z 

i 

3 

IffggjM 


! 

< 

*.783 

4,63,049- 

2,783 


5,83,069 

28,313 

624 

763 

2,06,889 

12.863 

29 

11,110 

17,711 

1,31,311 

jao.ioo 

8,309 

14,67,681 

14,188 

60,19* 


The number of mahals has risen in thirty years from 4,205 to 8,308. 


Tenures are simple, tho only exception being that of the superior zamindari 
rig ht in muafi villages, of which a description is given on pages 25 and 20, Mr. 
Alexander’s report. In all cases in which the muafidars have bought out the 
zamindari right, I have had no zamindari Ichewat prepared. The zamindari right 
entitles the owners to a certain number of seers per maund of the produce if rents 
are in grain, and to a percentage of the cash rents. They deal with the muafi ,- 
dan and not with the tenants. Owing to an oversight in the Kent Law, suits lie 
in the civil courts and not in the revenue courts; the payment of the zamindars 1 
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due is honoured as much iu the breach as in the observance. The miscellaneous 
property consists of resumed muafis, (known as milks) and of revenue-free plots, 
many of which are of exceedingly small extent. The owners of the small plots cun 
scarcely be considered as zamindars. Excluding the miscellaneous property the 
average area of laud held by each proprietor is 20-5 acres, but the figures are 
misleading as there are a very largo number of zamindars who own property in 
more than one village, and as the figures are the aggregate by villages they have 
been enumerated separately several times over. 


22. The position of the various castes at this and the preceding settlement is 
shown in the accompanying statement:— 


Castes. 


Area belt! 

at last 
settlement. 


Area held 
at present 
settlement. 


Sheikh ... 

Bania ... ... 

Saiyid ... ... 

Patban ... 

'-Thakur ... ... 

Jat ... ... 

Brahman ... 

Knyasth 
Khattri ... 

Taga _ ... 

Viahnoi ... ... 

Ahar 

Chauhan ... ... 

Oushain ... ... 

Turk 

Mughal ... Ijrr 

Thakur Rajput ... 

Qujar ... 

Ahir 

Khagi ... C-f 

Mewati ... 

Christian 

f Hindu 

1 Muhammadans 
Dedicated to religions purposes 
Government property 


Total 


Others 


2,75,166 

1,41,001 

1,97,676 

1,68,851 

1,84.01$ 

86,194 

63,252 

69,264 

31,290 

49,749 

35,876 

86,841 

38.301 

16,098 

11,139 

11,430 

9.336 

5,292 

8,597 

3,623 

3,241 

40 

16,853 

16,696 

356 

12,908 



2,60,208 

2,32,394 

1,63,448 

1,44,702 

1,39,769 

96,167 

70,633 

52,246 

51,165 

45,735 

36,199 

34,661 

32,421 

16,065 

10,650 

9,9G3 

8,126 

5,589 

5,006 

8,412 

1,880 

135 

19,466 

18,744 

680 

8,718 


14,67,581 


Musalmaus have lost ground but they still own nearly half the district, (about 
G07,000 acres). The most noticeable feature is the large advance made by the 
Bauias and Khattris, at the expense maiuly of Thakurs and Saivids, who have lost 
ground steadily. The most important Bania family is that of Saha Kara Rattan 
of Thakurdwara (Government Treasurer) and bis relatives, who own a large 
property in that pargana and who manage their property well, but there is a large 
Bania element in all the pargauas except Moradabad. The largest share of the 
Khattri possessions is in the lands of Raja Kishen Kumar of Sahaspur Bilari, whose 
estate is excellently managed and who placed all his papers unreservedly at our 
disposal. The Thakur community reside principally i„ Bilari and the Sambhal 
katehr, and belong largely to the Barhgujar clan. Gajendar Singh of Narauli and 
Kalyan Singh of Chandaura are well-to-do, but the smaller men have fared badly. 
The only large Jdt estate belongs to Laltu Singh, who inherited it a year ago from 
Rani Kishori Kunwar. It is scattered all over the district and is almost entirely 
leased. The bulk of the Jat zamindars oonsist of small and thrifty men resident 
on their property. The same remark applies to the Chauhan, Ahar and Taga 
communities. Except the Chaubans of Thakurdwara all the Hindu yeomen 
classes have held their owu well. The only other Hindu estates calling for men¬ 
tion are those of the Mahant of Salempur and of Chaudhrain Jumna Kunwar, 
Vishnoi, of Kanth, The estate of the former lies in Hasaupur, that of the latter in 
Amroha and Thakurdwara, Chaudhri Dbaram Singh being the manager for his 
mother-in-law. Both estatos are flourishing but the management of both has been 
distinguished by the most ruthless disregard of all tenant rights. 


Land owning classe 




Cultivating classes. 
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As regards the Muhammadans—the largest Sheikh estate is that of the sons 
of Maulvi Ibrahim Ali of Bachraon. Almost the whole of it lies in Hasanpur 
and ia the worst managed property in the district, unscrupulous karindas having 
succeeded in combining the impoverishment of their masters with oppression of the 
tonantry. There are numerous bodies of resident Sheikhs, in various townships in 
Hasanpur; they are known as Chaudhris aud are converted Tagas. The other 
important Muhammadan communities are the Saiyids of Amroha and of Sirsi in 
Sambhal, the Pathans of Hasanpur and the Khokars of Sambhal, but a considerable 
amount of property is held by Muhammadan gentry residing at Moradabad and 
Rampur. 

Owing to constant subdivision but few of these Muhammadan families are well- 
to-do and the state of the Amroha Saiyids in particular is far from satisfactory. 
Their number is very large; as they increase their property dim inishes; want of 
occupation results in constant intrigues; religious animosity is bitter, and municipal 
administration extremely difficult. Until the large majority of them learn that 
they must seek their livelihood elsewhere than from the land, matters will not 
improve. 

23. The following shows the area cultivated by each caste 




_ i 

Cash-rented. 



Sir and 




vatorB. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Inci¬ 

dence. 

rented. 

khud- 

kasht. 

free. 

Total 

area. 

1 

J St 


69,046 

2,81,268 

407 

56,036 

12,528 

178 

1,37,788 

2 

Sheikh 


68,955 

67,695 

3,13,733 

465 

27,571 

17,895 

365 

1,14,786 

3 

Chamar 


3,24,671 

4-79 

39,246 

131 

453 

1,07,526 

4 

Ahar 


54,554 

1,88,024 

341 

9,522 

5,907 

83 

70,066 

6 

Chauban 


34,875 

1,47,288 

4 22 

27,233 

6,304 

293 

68,705 

6 

Baghwan 


36,006 

1,91,041 

539 

26,157 

416 

1,039 

63.618 

7 

Tbakur 


37,848 

1,64,419 

4-34 

3,307 

20,122 

231 

61,508 

8 

Brahman 


34,473 

1,42,597 

4-14 

10,314 

3,888 

2,700 

457 

49,132 

9 

Turk 


38,751 

1,77,832 

4 59 

5,132 

94 

46,680 

10 

Khagi 

• >* 

20,702 

74,647 

SGI 

22,846 

295 

45 

43,888 

11 

Oujar 


7,933 

29,389 

3 70 

16,522 

1,192 

25 

25,672 

12 

Taga 


9,782 

36,331 

8 71 

6,679 

8,742 

46 

25,249 

13 

Ahir 


9,196 

89,099 

4-25 

10,845 

1,107 

50 

21,198 

14 

Gad aria 


11,847 

58,305 

4-92 

7,326 

42 

22 

19,237 

15 

Barhai 


6,619 

32,004 

4 81 

6,999 

22 

22 

13,692 

16 

Bania 


7,031 

30,375 

432 

1,964 

4,535 

95 

13,625 

17 

Pathan 


6,421 

24.450 

451 

4,185 

3,188 

86 

13,130 

18 

Kahar 


9,868 

48,565 

4’92 

2,481 

48 

R6 

12,483 

19 

Saiyid 


4,398 

18,826 

4'28 

1,502 

6,156 

93 

12,149 

20 

Mnrao 


10,193 

68,738 

576 

14 

29 

36 

10,372 

21 

l.odha 


7,077 

32,526 

4-60 

1,087 

106 

20 

8,290 

22 

Lohar 


3,770 

18,595 

4 93 

4,265 

27 

6 

8,068 

23 

Kuinhar 


4,081 

20.647 

6-06 

3,847 

13 

13 

7,954 

24 

Kayasth 

Vishnoi 


5,293 

20,186 

8‘81 

eSo 

1,611 

88 

7,572 

25 


2,350 

10,568 

4 50 

2,124 

2,073 

992 

12 

5,478 

26 

Teli 


2,940 

15,722 

6 35 

20 

5 

6,038 

27 

01)081 


3,623 

13,258 

8-66 

753 

124 

40 

4,540 

28 

Mewati 


1,379 

6,185 

449 

2,332 

73 

6 

3,790 

29 

Posia 


3,337 

18,662 

5 59 

194 

138 

18 

3,087 

30 

Faqir 

Ha;j jam 


1,409 

7,300 

678 

1,031 

133 

188 

2,761 

31 


2,252 

12,122 

5-38 

58 

1 

11 

2,322 

32 

Dhobi 


2,226 

12,436 

6-61 

32 

• M 

2 

2,260 

33 

Banjara 


1,014 

4,763 

4-56 

273 

157 


1,474 

34 

Rhangi 


852 

4,589 

6-39 

10 


433 

1,295 

35 

Julaha 


305 

1,355 

4'44 

808 

85 

6 

1,154 

36 

Mali 


652 

4,005 

7-06 

1 

14 

10 

677 

37 

Mo gal 


42 

176 

417 

65 

87 

2 

196 

38 

Christian 


64 

348 

5-44 

80 

1 

30 

175 

39 

Municipality 


9 

191 

2L22 



1,646 

9 

40 

r Hindus 

43,371 

2.03.67S 

4-70 

29,520 

4,202 

78,738 

41 

Others < Mu ham* 
t madaus. 

8 i ,004 

1,78,736 

475 

14,170 

4,120 

429 

56.323 

42 

Miscellaneous... 

9,533 

50,200 

5 27 

+ 158 

+ 973 

-72 

10,592 


| Total 

... 

678,439 

30,21,394 

445 

3,49,392 

1,08,374 

6,591 

1,142,796 


Miscellaneous figures represent tUo difference between the figuros of the rent-rate reports and 
assessment reports, which is due chiefly to the fact that in the rent-rate reports of parganuv 
Moradabad, Thakordwara and Bilari the figures of reveDUo-free were not included u* 

well as the figures of whole of Kasulpur Nagli in pargana Moradabad. 

Baghwans pay higher rents than others as they hold a much larger portion 
of land clo-e to the village site. The area held by the better class of culti¬ 
vator is large; the best cultivators are the Baghwans (including Muraos and 
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Malis), Jdts, Chamars, Chauhans, Tagas and Turks. The style of. cultivation 
varies enormously; it would be difficult to find more skilful or more Extensive cul¬ 
tivation than that of the Baghwans round Sambhal, while in the grain-rented villages 
in the Hasanpnr bhur no more labour is expended than is sufficient to provide the 
villager with the means to support life. Bilari, Sambhal, Moradabad and parts 
of Thakurdwara are well cultivated parganas; in the remainder of the district 
much less iudustry is displayed. The incidence of the rent depends almost entirely 
on the locality in whioh the bulk of auy caste resides and not on the oaste itself. 
To the Barhgujar Thakurs and the Chaudbris of Hasaupnr reference has already 
been made. The other Thakur clans are the Gaurs of north-east Sambhal and 
the Katelirias of the south-east of Moradabad. The Jdts consist of two well defined 
sub-divisions—the deal Jilts of Sambhal and Bilari who are excellent cultivators of 
sturdy physique and independent character and the Pachada Jdts who abound in 
Amroha and the Hasanpnr bhur and are of altogether an inferior stamp, but the 
different circumstances under which they live largely account for this, Chamars 
and Baghwans are scattered all over the district. The Ahars are found mainly in 
the Sauibhal bhur, by which caste this tract is almost exclusively peopled. Turks 
are most numerous in Moradabad pargana, central Sambhal and a portion of 
Amroha; Tagas inhabit the Sambhal udla tract and the south of Hasanpur. 
Kbagis, Gujars and Mewatis find the Ganges khadir congenial to their tastes. 

In the cash-rented parganas the condition of the tenants as a whole is good 
and the fact that tenants have in many instances been able to purchase during the 
last thirty years shares in their villages is a proof of their prosperity. They have 
undoubtedly benefited largely from the general rise in prices, as the large area 
in whioh occupancy rights prevail has protected them from being raok-rented. 

24. The following gives the average size of holdings :— 



Number ot 
tenants. 


Khatas. 


Holdings 
area es 
eluding 
Sir and 












Tahsil. 

Resi¬ 

dent. 

Absen¬ 

tee. 

Resident tenants. 

Absentee tenants 

Avor- 

ago 

Remarks. 


Total 

Real 

Total 

Ito&l 

khud- 

kasht. 

size, 





number. 

number. 

number, 

number. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Morsdabad... 

44,041 

8,838 

48,033 

*28,201 

8,034 

6,023 

1,36,093 | 

4-77 

* Total number 




30,445 






28,201+341. 

Thakurdwara 

23,223 

6,473 

21,757 

14,640 

t33,51C 

6,462 

4,357 

97,635 

6-67 

Pahikasht in 

Suburban circle. 


Sambhal ... 

62,412 

79,212 

21,212 

13,643 

2,30,490 

6'44 

Bilari 

46,499 

14,658 

63,139 

26,272 

14,491 

9,425 

1,67 067 

6'86 

t Total number of 

j 





1 




holdings 

33,516 resident 
+2291 Pahikasht 










35,807 










in elrcios VIII 
and IX. 

Hasanpur 4 ..| 

36,964 

18,922 

63,536 

23,900 

19,810 

13,741 

2,08,405 

8-72 


Amroha 

34,045 

13,134' 

67,758 

23,463 

15,958 

9,300 

1,94,732 

8 30 











1,49,992 
+ 2,632 

Total ... 

2,46,179 

83,782 

l 

^3,31,123 

1,49,992 

85,967 

56,489 

10,34,422 

1 

6-77 

Do.Do. 1,52.624 


Great care has been ta ken in the preparation of this statement. The numbers 
eutered in columns 2,3, 5 aud 7 arc those obtained after eliminating all names 

n 

which have previously occurred in the village either in another mahal or patti or 
uuder another section of tho khatauci. To obtain the average size of each holding 
the total tenant-held area has been divided by the real number of residont holdings; 
the pahikasht holdings need not be considered as such tenants almost invariably 


Sir* of holding*. 




Bolding* aroa. 
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hold land in their own villages as well. The pahiJcaaht holdings in the subur¬ 
ban circles of Moradabad and Sambhal have however been added to the number of 
holdings of residents as many persons residing in those two cities till small plots in 
neighbouring villages without having any land in the city area itself. The average 
size varies from 1-20 acres in the Moradabad suburban circle to almoBt 15 in tho 
Hasanpur 2nd bhur circle. The number of inhabited sites is 3,247. There hftB 
been a slight increase since last settlement owing to the founding of new hamlets but 
I have discovered no tendency for the cultivator to leave the main site and to settle 
in the middle of his cultivation : the faot that the fields of a holding are as a rule 
scattered holds out no inducement for him to do so. 


25. The details of the holdings area are :— 


Description. 

Holdings 

area. 

Percentage 

area 

of total 


Oconpancy cash 

4,63,203 

40 53 

1 





f- 

62-14 


Oconpancy grain 

1,32,671 

11-61 

J 



Lxproprietary cash ... 

9,542 

•83 

I 





1 ■ 

103 


Do. grain ... 

2,185 

■20 

J 



Non.occnpancy cftBli ... 

2,05,694 

1800 

4 






!■ 

36-77 


Do. grain ... 

2,14,536 

18'77 

) 



Sir 

72,477 

6-34 


• •a 


Khudkaeht 

• 85,897 

3-14 



• (Inoludea 141 acres of 




'> 


bungalow compound in 
Moradabad canton¬ 

ment not shown in 
appendix Vll). 

Bent free ... ... 

6,591 

■58 


... 


Total 

1,142,796 

100-00 

... 


The occupancy and exproprietary 

area is thus somewhat over 59 per cent, of the 


tenant-held area, To compare the growth of occupancy rights since last settlement 
it is necessary to exclude the revenue-free plots (7,395 acres of cash and 982 of 


grain). The figures then become ; 



Last settle¬ 
ment. 

Present 

settlement. 


Cosh 

3,62,811 

4.55,808 

+ 1,02,097 

Gram 

2,12,460 

1,31,689 

-80,771 

Total ••• 

0,05,271 

5,87,497 

+ 22,226 


Appendix III shows the large advance made in the cash area. The decrease 
in the grain area is relatively not a large one, but this faot is mainly due to 
the recent temporary increase of cultivation in tho Hasanpur sand-hills. The 
progress made is however great as the following figures for the tenant-held area 
show :— 



Percentage 
of cash-rent- 


ed land. 

Last settlement ... 

65-3 

Present settlement 

661 


Percentage of 
grain-rented. 


447 

839 


In Amroha the cash-rented area has been almost doubled and in Hasanpur it 
has increased by over 300 per cent. Of the grain area 2,348 acres lie in the revenue* 
free plots. 
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26. The following statement shows oonoisely the large difference in prioes for 
the twenty years preceding last settlement and for the period preceding 1905. 
The prices are those prevailing in Moradabad. The record for other tahsils is too 
faulty to permit of a combined statement being prepared for the whole district:— 


Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 

Jnar 


Bajra 

Sathi rice (un- 
husked). 

Gar ... 


Wheat 

Gram 

Bar ley 

Jaar 

Bajra 

Sathj 

Gur 


Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 

Jnar 

Bajra 

Sathi 

Gur 








1893- 

1899- 








1899. 

1904 


1853- 

1858- 

1863- 

1868- 

18S3- 

1888- 

(Omit* 

(Omit- 


1858, 

1863. 

1868. 

1873. 

1888. 

1893. 

ting 

ting. 








1896- 

1899- 








1897). 

1900). 


42 

35 

82 

24 

19 

15 

15 

15 


49 

39 

33 

26 

23 

20 

22 

18 


65 

62 

60 

40 

28 

22 

23 

28 


Not 

42 

34 

26 

24 

20 

21 

25 


avail- 









able. 









Do. 

41 

30 

£4 

22 

17 

17 

20 


80 

46 

40 

37 

27 

23 

21 

23 


Not 

15 

10 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 


avail- 









able. 









38 

28 

17 

16 


44 

29 

21 

20 


68 

45 

28 

23 


42 

28 

22 

23 


41 

27 

19 

18 


63 

38 

26 

2 

2 


16 


9 

11 

11 








Itico. 




83 


16 106 per cent. 



SB 


20 

80 




62 


24 

116 




36 


22 

69 




34 


18 

88 




60 


23 

117 „ 




12 


11 

9 




The striking features of this statement are the relatively small rise in the price of 
gur (due to the importation of cheap sugar from Europe) and the arrest in the rise of 
prioes in 1899-1904 due to the currency legislation and the partial restoration of the 
value of the rupee. 

27. That rents have risen in sympathy the following figures show 



Last settle- 

Proeonteettle- 


meat. 

ment. 

Oconpanoy (including favoured 

8'56 

4-03 

rents and excluding exproprie¬ 
tary). 



Non-occupancy ... ... 

367 

6-46 


The figures of last settlement as explained in paragraph 34 are, for all parganaa 
but Moradabad, those of the actual settlement year. The figures for that pargana are 
for 1282 Fasli, and contain the rents which were enhanced or commuted according 
to 8ir C. Crosthwaite’s rates. The rise in incidence is 13 per cent, in occupancy 
and 52 per cent, in non-oocupancy rents. The real rise is howovet larger, as in the 
grain-rented parganas a large amount of oommutation took place in land the quality 
of which was inferior to the previously aash-rented land, much of which lay round 
the village sites. This affects the occupancy incidence. The Don-occupanoy inci¬ 
dence has been affected by the breaking-up of a considerable quantity of inferior 
land during the ourrency of settlement. The rise in rents is a very considerable 
one in any case. 

28. The area hold by exproprietary, ocoupancy and non-oocupancy tenants 
has already been shown. The great divergence between rents paid by the various 
f classes of ocoupancy tenants is demonstrated in paragraph 49. Owing to some 
inevitable differences between the figures of the rent-rate and assessment reports 
and to the occupancy area not being classified in the latter it is impossible to give 


Prices. 


Expansion of rent*. 


Rental system. 
Cash rents. 
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the exact area of each olasg. The percentages of the total occupancy area as given 

by the rent-rate figures are 

Old occupancy unanhanced in Moradabad, Bilari and Thakur. 
dwara (including routs enhanced or commuted at settlement 
and not since) ... ... „ ... 24'4 

Old occupancy unenhanced in Sambhal, Hasanpur and Amroha. 

(viz, only rents which have run on unchanged, since beforo 
last settlement) ... ... ... ... 14‘8 

Old occupancy enhanced in Moradabad, Bilari and Thakurdwara 

(rente enhanced sineo last Settlement) ... ... J0'5 

Old oocnpancy enhancod in Sambhal, Amroha and Hasanpur 

(rents enhanced or commuted at last settlement and since) 22 6 

Twenty years and over ... ... ... 19 8 

Twelve years and over ... ... ... ... 7'9 

Total ... 100 1 

The rents fixed at settlement are based entirely on soils; thoso fixed by 
agreement depend solely on what the tenant is willing to give and bear but little 
relation to soil values. 

Non-occupancy rents have expanded with great rapidity of late years, parti¬ 
cularly in the katehr. In villages in which the non-occupancy area is very small 
it is not uncommon to find the land put up to auction each year. Nearly one-third 
of the non-oocupaney land is held by tenants who have occupancy rights in other 
land; I had all such land extracted in pargana Moradabad as it had occurred to me 
that zamindars recouped themselves for low rents in occupancy land by exacting 
specially high rents for the tenant-at-will area hold by ocoupancy tenants. The 
result however showed that tho excess of the rent over the valuation for such land 
is no greater than in the case of purely non-oooupanoy land. Non-oocupancy rents 
are regulated only by the laws of supply and demand, and the tenant will give as 
much as ho can afford for it, irrespective of other conditions. 

Grsin rent*. 29. Though the cash-rented area has increased very appreciably during the 

last thirty years ( vide appendix III) grain rents still prevail over a wide area in 
parganas Hasanpur, Amroha and Thakurdwara. The grain is either divided or 
appraised, the former system being known as 1 batai ’, the latter as ' amalddri. ’ 
The zamindars adopt either as they please, varying their practice as suits them best. 
In Amroha, the prevailing practice is‘batai’, in Hasanpur * amalddri. ’ Else¬ 
where the kharif as a rule is appraised and the rabi divided. The share taken is 
usually half, hut sinks as low as a fifth in some of the Ganges khadir villages; 
various additions are made to compensate the zamindar for expenses of watching 
the crop, weighman’s dues and kindred charges. In case of batai the actual crop 
is divided, the amount paid to the reapers having been previously deducted. In 
amalddri a corresponding allowance is made as a rule, the usual deduction being 
four seers per maund. The grain system is worked properly by small zamindars 
rosident in their villages who can attend to the matter themselves and divide the 
crop without undue delay ; in such cases the method is not unpopular and provided 
a reasonable share is taken the tenants are not anxious to commute. In large 
estates however the system lends itself readily to abuse, and unscrupulous karindas 
are not slow to avail themsolves of the opportunities offered them. An obnoxious 
tenant can be easily ruined by delay in batai or by unfair amalddri, and although 
the law gives him relief theoretically, it is ineffective in most cases. The amalddri 
system is twofold: cither the grain is handed over or more usually the cash 
equivalent. In the latter case the grain is converted at one seer per rupee less than 
the market rate. The origin of this custom is most probably the difference 
between prices prevailing at harvest and at other times, but with the rise in prioea 
the impost is a cruel one. Iu Hasanpur the system is still further abused by the 
addition to the value of a ‘ dhala ’ or ‘ malba ’ varying from four aunas to two pice 
in the rupee. The tenant has to pay this whether he likes it or not, but the cess is 
illegal and is not recorded in the papers. The disputes and bickerings over both 
batai and amalddri are interminable and cause most lamentable friction, and it is 
no wonder that even in the poorest villages the tenants look upon cash rents as their 
only means of escape from an intolerable situation. The economic loss entailed is 
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very large and is very evident in this district where cash and grain-rented villages 
exist side by side. While assessing Hasanpur I was so struck by the fact that the 
fluctuations in cultivation were so much less violent in cash-rented than one would 
have expected from the figures in similar grain villages that I had the figures 
extracted separately for oash and grain villages by ciroles and the result was so 
striking that 1 venture to insert the figures for those ciroles iu which the oash 
area is large enough to render comparison etfective 







Percentage 

Percentage 



Lowest 

cultivated 

Highest 

cultivated 

Average 
cultivated 
area of 20 

by which 
lowest area 
falls below 

by which 
the lowest 
area falls 



area. 

area, 

years* 

the 

below the 





average. 

highest. 


Cash ... 

13,085 

14,627 

13,982 

6'42 

10-64 

Circle II ... ■ 

Grain ... 

28,684 

35,212 

81,999 

10'36 

18-53 


fCash ... 

8,323 

9,398 

8,888 

635 

11-46 

Circle III ... • 

.Grain 

29,674 

41,622 

35,042 

15-60 

28-77 


fCash ... 

6,601 

7,293 

6,414 

12-67 

23-20 

Circle VI ...< 






i^Grain ... 

6,980 

10,770 

7,898 

24-28 

44-47 

("Cash 

8,976 

10,428 

9,737 

7-82 

1393 

Circle VIII...- 

.Grain 

9,329 

17,050 

12,159 

23-27 

45-28 


On these figures no comment is needed. Zab'i rents are part and parcel of the 
grain system. They are cash rents paid for certain crops when sown in grain- 
rented fields. The system is an elastic one as an allowance of one-tenth is almost 
invariably given even for a full orop, and if the crop 13 a poor one further allowance 
is made. Cane, chari, gual and cotton are almost invariably cash-rented and maize, 
nan, tobacco and garden crops frequently so. The rates range as follows :— 



Highost 

Lowost 


rate. 

rate. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bhadwar cane i. e if the land has Iain fallow 
during the previous kharif, 

Bhadwar BneitfipTeif the land haB borne 

4 0 0 

18 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

n crop during the previous kharif. 

Cotton ... ... ... 

18 0 

0 12 0 

Maize ... ... ... 

1 4 0 

0 8 0 

Chari and gual ... ... ... 

10 0 

0 6 0 


The rates quoted are bigha rates, 6 4 going to the acre (6‘5 in Tkakurdwara). 
The rupee rate per acre is obtained by multiplying the anna rate per bigha by '4. 

The system of ‘ Halbandi ’ has almost disappeared ; under this system, in grain 
villages a zamiodar is entitled to levy a fixed cash rent on a certain amount of 
bigbas per plough; so too has the allied system of applying zabti rates to a fixed 
minimum area in each holding. The rise in the price of grain accounts for the 
gradual extinction of these modifications of grain rents. 

30. In the cash-rented pargauns relations on the whole are good. There 
are undoubtedly instances of oppressive zamindars but it is a pleasure to be able 
to record the names of many enlightened landlords who are well aware that the 
interests of the tenants are identical with their own ; amongst them I would mention 
Kuar Banarsi Das (the representative of the family of the late Raja Jai Kishan 
Das), Khan Sahib Mazbar IIusaiD, Sheikh Kahmat Ullab, Babu Bisbambhar Nath, 
Khan Bahadur Haraid-uz-Z ifar and Maulvi Abdus Salam (retired sub-judge who 
lives at Rampur), On the properties of Raja Kishan Kumar and Cbaudhri 
Gajondar Singh of Narauli high rents are taken and the estates are managed on 
strict business principles ; but the tenants aro well treated, and in bad years remis¬ 
sions are folly made. Owing to the great divergence between oooupancy and non¬ 
occupancy rents and the extreme difficulty of enhancing the former the zamindars 


Relations between 
zamindar and 
tenant. 
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aa a body are naturally unwilling to allow any fresh occupancy rights to accrue ; 
the constant necessity for ejecting does not tend to improve relations and I feel 
strongly convinced that the simplification of the enhancement law and proce¬ 
dure would do more than any other measure to check litigation and to promote 
harmony between zamindar and tenant. I have already separately submitted 
suggestions on this point. In Thakurdwara pargana although grain rents prevail 
over a wide area relations are normal, and the large area of single-cropped rice land 
is a justification for the continuance of the system. 

Hasanpur and Amroha however present a very different picture, and it is 
difficult to write ou the subject without laying oneself open to the charge of exag¬ 
geration. In Amroha there is no reason why grain rents should still exist; the 
pargana is not a precarious one, but the Saiyids cling to them tenaciously, partly 
from pride and partly from greed, and other zamindars follow their lead. For 
the bulk of Hasanpur it is an admirable system if worked fairly and generously. 
Used as it ia* ia order that the zamindar or his karinda, may work his will 
unchecked throughout his estate it is impossible to defend it. Mr. Smeaton 
described the position of affairs most accurately when he referred to ‘ the sub¬ 
jection of a humble Hindu population to the rule of a haughty Muhammadan 
aristocracy.' The result of this lengthy period of subjection is an entire absenoe 
of indpenedence and manliness ; otherwise the cultivators would have refused to 
endure the many acts of petty tyranny and oppression to which they are subjected. 
But though they do not break out into aots of lawlessness their resentment i3 none 
the less fieroe and the feeling between the two classes is deplorable. The commu¬ 
tation proceedings have served to make the enmity still more bitter. The tenants 
have commuted wherever they could ; the zamindars are indignant with them for 
doing so, and with the settlement staff for complying with the provisions of the 
law. They fear that their ‘ hakumat ’ will disappear and they also feel the loss 
of income, coupled as it often ia with a rise in revenue. The loss in income is 
certainly exaggerated, as, when they compare the cash rent decreed with the income 
from grain, they forget that cash rents must ho paid whether the land i3 cultivated 
or not, and they further estimate their grain income on the basis of a full crop 
valued at famine prices. However there !3 no denying the fact that commutation 
of a half grain rent does mean an initial loss of inoome and many of the zamindars 
will strain every nerve and use every means in their power to compol their tenants 
to revert to grain rents. The situation in the two parganas will require most care¬ 
ful watching on the part of the Collector and it would be well if Government could 
arrange that for the next few years they be putin charge of experienced energetic 
and tactful Assistant or Deputy Collectors. 

31. That there has been substantial progress in the last thirty years admits of no 
doubt; the rise in prices and rents, the increase of cultivation, the growth of the 
cash-rented area and the opening up of the district by improved railway communica¬ 
tion all justify a substantial increase in the revenue. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Fiscal History. 

32. The present is the eleventh settlement of the district, the limits having Former Settlement!, 
been fixed as they now stand by the transfer of pargana Kashipur in 1870 to the 
Tarai. The first settlement was made in 1803 and the following are the figures 
given in last settlement report. 

Revenue. 

Re. 


1st 

settlement 

... 1808—5 

«•# 

7,34,703 

2nd 

w 

... 1806-8 

... 

7,50,177 

3rd 

» 

... 1809-12 


7,95,085 

4tU 

,0 




6th 

.. i 

... 1813—1842 

C«« 

... 8,91,779 

6th 

”h 

Average. 



7th 

»i 




8th 





9th 

»• 

... 1842—1875 

Ml 

... 12,01.468 


The figures for ths ninth settlement appear to be for the district as it is now 
constituted, but probably for the previous settlements the area was different; it is 
clear however from Mr. Alexander’s report (Chapter IX, paragraph 1 of the final 
report) that the figures do not include the revenue of pargana Kashipur. The 
ninth settlement was conducted by Mr. Dick for Thakurdwara and by Mr. Money 
for the rest of the district. From the comments made by Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
the Thakurdwara settlement must have been a very severe one and from 1859—1863 
half the tahsil was held under direct management. Mr. Money’s methods were 
adversely criticised by Mr. Smeaton, but little was said as to the severity or leniency 
of the actual revenue imposed. There is however no doubt that sufficient 
distinction was not drawn between the fertile and the precarious parts of the 
district, and that the assessment of the k&tehr was very light and of the bhtir 
heavy. Many of tho jamas fixed in 1842 on bad villages in Hasanpur were much 
higher than those which have now been assessed; a larger percentage of assets was 
taken then and probably a largo addition made for waste, but that the difference 
in the assessment of the best and worst parganas of the district was much less 
marked formerly than now, the following clearly shows :— 

Revenue at 9th Revenue at 11th 
settlement, settlement. 

Ks. Rs. 

Bilan ... 2,47,030 4,32,737 

Hasanpur ... 1,81,830 2,26,629 

33. The tenth settlement was begun in 1872 by Mr. (now Sir Charles) The Tenth Sattlo. 
Crosthwaite and lasted till 1880. Sir Charles Crosthwaite assessed Moradabad 
and Thakurdwara, Mr. Donald Smeaton all the other parganas save the southern 
portion of Hasanpur which was assessed by Mr. E. B. Alexander. It fell to the 
last-named officer to announce the jamas of Amroha and the whole of Hasanpur 
and in doing so he reduced Mr. Smeaton’s jamas freely. It is impossible to 
discuss the settlement as a whole as conditions vary so much in the different tracts 
and the methods employed by the various settlement officers were not the same. 

The jama imposed in Moradabad was, for the condition of the time, a full one. The 
rates imposed by the settlement officer anticipated considerably the rise in rents 
which has since taken place, and in almost every case an increase of cultivation 
was discounted by the addition to the assets of Re. T6 per acre of waste. There was 
however ample scope for an increase in the rent-rolls of the pargana and the jama 
cannot have been oppressive save immediately after its imposition. A reduction 
of revenue in Moradabad has seldom been necessary save in villages held by 
numerous proprietors, whose sir allowances have entitled them to an abatement. 

Tiie assessment of Thakurdwara was on the high side, and undoubtedly a point 
was strained to avoid reducing tho revenue. Sir C. Crosthwaite did not divide 
either tahsil into topographical oircles (save a small suburban one in the vicinity of 
Moradabad) but made three circles in each tahsil according to the impressions 
made on his mind by each village. His system was however elastic in that he 
varied the rates considerably and did not apply oDe set of rates throughout o 
every villago in the same circle, Mr. Smeaton made no circles in Bilari ; in the 



Comparison of tho 
valuation at last 
settlement with 
the rents then 
prevailing. 
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other three tahsils his circles were strictly topographical. Some of his circles were 
on the # large side as the whole of the Sambhal hatehr and the Hasanpur bhur 
each formed one circle, and instead of treating each village as a unit he attempted 
the impossible task of considering the whole circle as a unit as regards soils. If 
the best loam in a village was not up to the standard of the best soil in the wh de 
circle he valued it first loam inferior or second loam superior or average as the case 
might be. In Amroha where the circles were smaller—he applied his circle rates to 
every village without discrimination, though it is impossible to expect that the 
oiroumstances of every village in any topographical circle can be exactly similar. 
Despite these defects the circle classification was carried out with great care and 
judgement and in the present settlement the same lines have been followed. His 
assessment of Bilari was a very fair one, his valuation being 8 per cent below the 
non-occupanoy rents as they stood in 1284 Fasli (two years after the settlement year). 
In no pargana did he add anything for waste. In Sambhal the assessment was a 
light one and in almost half the villages in which cash rents existed the recorded 
rents (previous to auy enhancement of oconpancy rent) exceeded the valuation by 
tho rates. Tlio principal defect in the settlement of this pargana (as in Hasanpur) 
was that Mr. Smeaton failed to grasp the fluctuating character of the bhur, so that 
during the currency of settlement it became necessary to revise the revenue of 34 
rnahals in 28 villages. The reduction of jama amounted to Rs. 2,502 ; at the sub¬ 
sequent revision five years later the reduced revenue was raised by Rs. 401. A 
considerable number of other mahals required reduction but none was granted as 
the owners wore men of considerable means, whose profits from other villages were 
large. The assessment of Amroha was a very light one, but the cash area in the 
pargana was then too small to permit of an effective comparison being made between 
the rents then prevailing and Mr. S meat on's rates. 

The assessment of pargana Hasanpur was undoubtedly the least satisfactory 
part of Mr, Smeaton’s work. It has already been pointed out that the settlement 
year was 1877-8 when the cultivate ! area foil very far short of the normal. The ex¬ 
pedient adopted of taking the mean of two years to give a normal cultivated area 
instoad of taking the average of a much longer period resulted in the assessment of 
too high an area in the weak and of too low an area in the better circles. The rate 
for first bhur (20 per cent, below that taken for similar soil in Sambhal) was very 
low for the better villages ual the oaiissiou to class the cash-rented gauhein as such 
led to great inequalities in distribution.. As pointed out in the pargana report the 
valuation was used principally as a guide as to whether the revenue should be 
reduced or raised; it was seldom that it was utilised as a means to decide what jama 
should actually be assessed. Re-adjustments of revenue in this pargana have there¬ 
fore been very numerous. 

34. In this connection I must note that in parganas Sambhal, Amroha and 
Hasanpur the jamabandis of last settlement are for the actual year of settlement. 
The rents ootitained in t hem are those which were in existence before any rents had 
been commuted or enhanced by the settlement courts; in the other three parganas 
the position is different, the jamabandis being for 1282 in Moradabad and for 1284 
in Bilari aud Thakurdwara, while the settlement year was two and three years 
earlier. In order to obtain the enhanced and unenhanced rents the comparison has 
of necessity been made with the jamabandis of the later years and the figures in 
the rent-rate reports have also been taken for them. From the old assessment 
volumes the figures for the settlement years in Bilari and Thakurdwara are avail¬ 
able in the gross (but not for Moradabad) and the compirison now made is—with the 
exception of that pargana—with the rents which prevailed before the settlement 
c ourts had interfered with them in any way. This comparison is obviously a more 
satisfactory one. In working out the incidences of the old rents I have omitted the 
favoured rents as the figures for them are available and suoh rents should not be 
included in a test of this kind. In pargana Moradabad too the rent of 1,€45 acres 
of con-occupancy land is included in the occupancy rents (owing to some holdings- 
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beiug partly ocoupancy in 1*2S2F. and partly non-oocupancy) so in striking the 
incidences 1,G45 acres have been added to the oocupaucy and deducted from the 
non-occupancy area. The result is for Ichalaa and muafi combined :— 

Ocoupancy incidence ... ... 3-60 

Non-oocupancy inoidence ... ... 3'57 

The incidences of the valuation of occupancy area by standard rates is 4-38, of 
non-oocupancy 4-03, and of the total area 4-28. Raising and lowering the old 
incidences in this proportion tho occupancy incidence becomes 3 51 and 
non-occupaDCy 3-79. The valuation of the entire area—915,340 acres—wa 3 
Rs. 33,15,119, an incidence of 3'50 per acre, practically identical with the oocupancy 
and 8 per cent, below the non-occupancy rate. 

The comparison however for parganas Hasanpur, Amroha and Thakurdwra is 
misleading as the cash-reDtel area in those parganas was such a small proportion 
of the entire area, the area being :— 

Cash (excluding Total area 

favoured) , valued. 

Rs. Rs. 

Thakurdwara ... ... 24,t>00 odd 90,000 odd* 

Amroha ... ... 44,600 odd 1,68,000 odd. 

Hasanpur t4 . ... 19,500 odd 1,64,000 odd. 

Eliminating these parganas and making the calculation in the above manner 
the following results are obtained 



Real 

occupancy 

incidences. 

Real non- 
occupancy 
incidences. 

Incidences of 
settlement 
officer’s 
valuation. 

Moradabad 

8-81 

4-02 

4-23 

llllari ... ... 

3-62 

4-04 

4 25 

.Sambhal ... 

312 

3-36 

3-32 


Remarks. 


11 


Per cent, above ocoupancy and 5 por cent 
ibove non-occupancy valuation, 
per cent, above occupancy and 5 per cent, 
ab ve non-occupancy, 
per cent, above occupancy and 1 per cent, 
below oon-oocupaacy. 


Jf the Rilari comparison be made with the 1234F. bgures (to put it in tho same 
position as Moradabad) the result is that tho valuation is 4 per cent, above the 
occupancy rate and 8 per cent, below the nou-occupanoy rate. 

The following shows parganawar the rise in revenue effected at the last settle¬ 
ment (page 141 of Mr. Alexander’s report). 


Revenue at end 
of 9th settlement. 
Rs. 

2,02,254 

2,47,030 

1,81,5)63 

2.87,925 

1,00,448 

1,81,849 


Assessed at lOtb 
settlement, 

Ks. 

2,59,738 

3,38,5)69 

1,82,075 

3,51,016 

1,15,827 

1,83,063 


Moradabad 
Eilari ... 

Thakurdwara 
Sambhal 
Amroha 
Hasanpnr 

The assessment can be summarised :— 

Thakurdwara ... Severe. 

Moradabad ... Full. 

Bilari ... Fair. 

-] Lenient. 

Amrou* j 

Hasanpnr ■ Very unequal. 

35. The following statement shows the number of the various coercive 
processes issued during the years 1879—1908 :— 





Warrants of 
arrest. 

Attachments. 

Sales. 




Writs 

Citations 

to 

appear. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Cases in 
which 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Annul¬ 
ment of 

Trans. 


demand. 

persons 
were ac- 

move- 

able 

immove¬ 

able 

move- 

able 

immove¬ 

able 

settle¬ 

ment. 

fer. 





fcually 

detained. 

property. 

property. 

property.^ 

property. 



Totat 

28,046 

3,186 

2,719 

261 

6,369 

268 

113 



6 

Yearly average 

936 

•531 

90 

8 

212 

9 

4 

... 

... 

... 


Coercive processo*. 


• Six years’ average. 



Suspension* and 
remissions. 


Transfers. 


Pise in values. 
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The collection of revenue has not given any difficulty save in the case of large 
pattidari bodies or in those villages in which the number of resumed muafia is large. 
In such cases whether the revenue be light or the reverse there are a certain number 
of bad payers who will always try to pass the burden of the revemie on to some one 
else’s shoulders. Sirsi in particular has given great trouble, five of the transfers 
having taken place in this village. Arrangements have now been made in Sirsi and 
similar villages by which it is hoped that the collection of revenue will be less 
difficult in the future. 

36. The amount of suspensions and remissions during years of scarcity subse¬ 
quent to tfce jama of 1877-8 are:— 

1304 Fasli (1896-07). 1307 Fasli (1899-1900) 

Suspended. Remitted. Remitted. Suspended. 

Re. Rs. Rs. Ra. 

1.92,128 21,505 * 286 m. 

Figures cannot be given for 1315 Fasli as the amount of remissions is not yet 
known. 

37. In statement XI of appendix I is given the statement of transfers. Of the 
total khalsa area 5,25,872 acres or 42 per cent, has changed hands, while of the 
muafi 97,389 acres (42 per cent.) has been the subject of transfer. Much land has 
changed hands more than once. The question of the castes who have lost ground 
has alrea dy been dealt with. These figures show clearly that the necessity for 
transfer depends less on the revenue assessed than on the character of the owners. 

38. It is impossible to draw any satisfactory deductions from the prices 
entered, as the returns are seldom accurate. Mr. Alexander gave the price per acre 
in the decade ■ preceding last settlement as varying from Rs. 17-14-6 in Bilari to 
Ks. 13-5-4 in Moradabad, that of the muafi being slightly more than double. The 
average price per acre realised during the last thirty years is Rs. 35-7-0 for khalsa 
and almost Rs. 69 for muafi , so however inaccurate the figures may be there is no 
doubt of the large rise in value and that the relation between muafi, and khalsa is 
the same as it was. The price per acre varies from Rs. 42-10-0 per aero in Sambhal 
to Rs. 18-9-0 in Hasanpur and for muafi from 72 in Amroha to Rs. 45-5-0 in 
Hasanpur. The average number of years’ purchase is highest in Amroha (29) and 
lowest in Thakurdwara (19). The prices paid for grain-rented villages in Hasanpur 
aro high—rarely under 50 years’ purohase, and frequently considerably higher. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Settlement Operations. 


39. The survey operations commenced on 1st October 1903 and closed oa 
21st December 1905. The whole of parganas Thakurdwara and Hasan pur and 
portions of parganas Sambhal, Moradabad and Amroha were surveyed. The total 
number of villages surveyed out of 2,930 is :— 


Hasanpur 

688 

Thakurdwara 

328 

Moradabad 

... 104 

Amroha 

... 329 

Sambhal 

... 119 

Total 

... 1,668 


and in Sambhal new numbers were given and maps prepared for 129 non-surveyed 
villages in which the old numbers had been largely subdivided since the previous 
settlement. The maps made by the survey are excellent ones, but it is a matter 
for regret that greater care was not exercised over the patwaris in the preparation 
of the lists of corresponding numbers (fard-imutabaqat). A great deal of extra 
work has boon caused by the necessity for the most careful scrutiny of these lists. 
In one aggravated case a patwari had deliberately prepared the whole list wrong 
in order to cause litigation among the landlords and tenants, yot the list was passed 
by the Survey Inspector and entirely wrong entries attested a3 correct by all 
parties. 

40. Qazi Makhdum Husain, Deputy Collector, was posted to the district on 29th 
November 1904, and has carried out single-handed the entire attestation. All the 
records of the surveyed villages have bean attested as well as the khewats of tho 
entire distriot. This was rendered necessary by the fact that a large number of 
khewats contained no specification of share ; with the khewats tho whole of tho 
khudlcasht and sir entries also have been attested. Qazi Makhdum Husain has 
worked with the greatest despatch and diligence and in no case has the work of 
assessment been retarded owing to the attestation being behindhand. It is 
however my opinion that it is a mistake to attest the papers (except tho khewats) 
under tho present system. The correctness of tho original attestation depends 
entirely on tho patwari ; if he is both capable and honest the attestation will be 
correot; if not, the attested parchas are as likely to be wrong as not. All the culti¬ 
vators and most of the zamindars depend entirely on the patwari; if he says the 
entries are right they usually attest them without a murmur; and during the course 
of commutation aud enhancement cases it was fully proved that the cultivators never 
had any idea of what they had attested. In many cases too in the grain-rented tracts 
zamindars had attested entries of occupancy rights in fields which had lain fallow 
for years or which had long since passed out of the tenants’ possession. They were 
not slow to objeot when it was proposed to commute the rent of such fields. Un¬ 
doubtedly the only satisfactory method is a field-to-field attestation on the spot. 
A cultivator is rarely aware of the number of his field, and, though the total area 
may be correct, some grievous error may have crept in as to a particular field which 


Survey 


Attestation. 
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will not be put right by the present method of attestation. To attest in the manner 
suggested would be a most expensive and laborious proceeding, and would require a 
large staff. The present method is however ineffective and does not repay the cost 
and labour or justify the dislocation entailed in the working of the district. I 
would have only the khewat attested and nothing else and make the district staff 
responsible for keeping the reoords up to date. The records in this district have 
been very inaocurately kept up and the fairing work has been very much compli¬ 
cated thereby. Discrepancies between the map and the khasra are difficult to 
reconcile after the lapse of some years, but no effort has been spared by the Deputy 
Collector to do so in both surveyed and non-surveyed villages. 

Imwotion and eoil 41. Mr. Qaskell and I both took over charge on 2nd October 1905. The 
ctMsifloation. original orders were that no now soil classification was to be carried out, but after 
inspecting a few villages in Moradabad pargana it became apparent that these 
orders would not bo oarried out. Even had it been possible to aocept the old 
classification in the parganas inspected by Sir C. Crosthwaite it would have been 
clearly impossible to have done so in the other four, owing to the totally different 
system on which Mr. Smeaton worked. Mr. Hardy, the then Senior Member of 
the Board of Revenue, satisfied himself by personal inspection in the cold weather 
of 1905-6 that new soil classification was necessary and in every pargana this was 
done. 1 would take this opportunity of acknowledging the assistance which both 
Mr. Gaskell and myself derived from the guidance and advioe given by Mr. Hardy 
in the early stages of the settlement. Pargauss Thakimlwara, Bilari and Amroha 
(957 square miles) were inspected and assessed by Mr. Gaskell, the other parganas 
by mo. The years in which they were inspected were 

Moradabad and Thakardwara ... ... 1905-G 

Sambhal and Bilari ... ... 190G-7 

Hnsanpur and Amroba ... ... 1907-8 

No pains woro spared to make tho soil classification as accurate and consistent as 
possible. As regards the relations between Government and the zamindar this may 
make no great difference, but as regards zamiudar and tenant it is of supremo impor¬ 
tance, especially in a district in which so much depended oil the eubaucemont of 
oooupanoy rental and in which grain rents over so wide an area had to be commuted. 
Selected kanungos were trained and deputed to pencil in the various blocks by 
soils, and within a few days the Assistant Settle ment officer and myself went over 
each block in detail, altering where necessary. The kanungos in question did most 
excellent work and accepted cheerfully the long hours of out-door labour necessary 
for the completion of the task. Tho advice and assistance of the cultivators have 
been freely taken as regards the relative qualities of the blocks in their villages, 
and the aim has been throughout to avoid minute differentiation and yet to bring 
into one class all soils of the same value in one village. The soils used have been 
the same as at last settlement and are those generally recognized in tho district 
loam (dumat) clay ( matiyar ) and sand ( bhur). Each main soil has been divided 
into two classes, and further differentiation ha3 been made by the use of tho terms 
‘ kalian’ and ‘ tarai .’ ‘ 1'arai’ has beeu used to designate land liable from its position 
to damage by flood, while ‘ kaUaif is applied to the bald leprous spots infields in 
which in a dry year nothing germinates. The word is also used to denote inferiority 
of any kind and it has therefore been applied to blocks which are markedly inferior 
to the olass to which they belong but yet not sufficiently so to justify their relegation 
to a lower class, Gauhan has been used only in villages where garden cultivation 
is combined with a special rent for the fields round the site. It thus would be pos¬ 
sible to find nineteen soils iu ono village but it has rarely been necessary to employ 
more than six or eight, and in the bhur villages two or three different classes have 
usually sufficed to denote the soil variations. It has not been necessary to draw 
any distinction between wet and dry. Over the bulk of tho district the whole of 
a village can be irrigated when necessary. Those in which irrigation is impossible 
are classed in a circle of their own. In villages of which a portion only is 
irrigable tho soil classification allows for the difference. 
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42. The following gives the result of the soil classification for the entire Eeauifc of soil classi¬ 
fication. 

holdings area of the district_ 


Soil with circle rates. 


(Tenants cash rent' 
( ed area in acres. 


Assumption areas in acres with rates applied for 
valuation. 


Total 
columns, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 

7. 


1 Gauban 

2 Dumat I 


I Kallar 
I Tarai 
II ... 
II Kallar 
II Tarai 


8 Mattyar I 


9 Do. 

10 Do. 

11 Do. 

12 Do. 

13 Do. 

14 Bhur 

15 Do. 

16 Do. 

17 Do. 


I Kallar 
I Tarai 
II ... 

11 Kallar 
II Tarai 
I 

I Kallar 

I Tarai 

II ... 

Total 




3 

4 

2,346 

199 

1,80,298 

27,510 

8,500 

1,318 

5,782 

1,208 

1,31.606 

18,550 

20,743 

3,254 

5,114 

1,175 

31,621 

4,167 

3,374 

397 

484 

103 

20,380 

3,439 

209 

35 

28 

1 

51,318 

8,938 

192 

65 

88 

19 

10,656 

2,049 

4,72,745 

72,477 



4,545 

3,31,143 

17,238 

18,471 

3,14,633 

61,799 



43. The total number of assessment eirclus is 51, ranging from 12 in Ainroha 
to 6 in Thakurdwara. 

They are mainly topographical, but tracts which include a very large number 
of villages have been divided into circles based on the qualities of the various units. 
Thus both the Sambhal katc.hr , and the Hasanpur bhur have each boen classed in 
three oircles. The highly-rented villages in the vicinity of Sainbhal, Moradabad 
and Amroha have been olassed in separate suburban circles, the Sambhal city area 
having been divided into two. 

44. Standard rates have been selected after an asiwwafred scrutiny of the entire 
cash-rented holdings of each circle. Rents aro almost invariably paid in the lump; 

H- soil proportions were obtained from the single soil non-occupancy holdings in all 
circles in which the area was large enough to serve the purpose. These proportions 
were employed to split up the rent of all selected Ichatas which contained more than 
one soil. The selected Ichatas were almost exclusively those of tonauts who had held 
their land for twenty years and longer, as such rents are stable and at the same time 
afford a better clue to preseut values than those paid by tenants who had acquired 
occupancy rights before the preceding settlement. After eliminating all abnormally 
rented holdings the area so obtained was sufficient in most circles to form a safe 
basis for the selection of standard rates. In no caso wore holdings of loss than 20 
years selected, but in some circles, in which the cash area was small, holdings of 
occupancy-tenants whose rents were at all similar to those paid by tenants of twenty 
y ears’ standing were ul-o taken, as otkerwiso the area on which the rates wore based 
would have been perilously small. The total area from which rates have been 
selected is 131,9S4 acres. The rates vary from Ra. 22 4 per acre for gauhan in the 
Moradabads uburban circles to Ro. 1*0 for 2nd bhur in tho 3rd bhur circle in Hasanpur, 

45. The following shows tho relations between the recorded rental and the 
valuation by circle rates 


Recorded Rent 
Valuation by stand¬ 
ard rates. 

Percentage of "5 above 
variation of ! 
stun d a r d C 
rental. ) below 


11,42,655 


Assessment circles. 


Standard rates. 


Comparison of re¬ 
corded with 
standard rental. 


Kin 

is». 

M uaii. 

Total. 

Non-occu¬ 
pancy* 

Occupancy. 

Non-occu¬ 

pancy. 

Oecnpancy 

Non-occu¬ 

pancy. 

Occupancy. 

9,57,380 

7,07,191 

16,08,178 

17,70,297 

1,08,559 

1,22,899 

2,89,277 

2,98,565 

11,23,939 

8,30,090 

18,97,455 

20,74,862 

... 

10-4 

... 

3-2 

... 

9'3 

20'1 

Its 

26'2 

• It 

261 

... 
























Grain rate*. 


Main problem! of 
assessment. 


The area assessed. 
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Incidentally it may be noticed that rents in the revenue-free area are higher than 
elsewhere, which is as good evidenoe as it ia possible to obtain that rents do Dot 
depend on revenue but revenue ou rents. Taking the standard rental as Rs. 100, 
the occupancy tenant pays (after allowing for soils) Rs. 90'7 while the tenant-at- 
will pays Rs. 135'4. In other words were it not for the protection afforded to the 
occupancy tenant by statute they would be paying Rs. 28,32,584 for the land for 
which thoy now pay only Rs. 18,97,455, a difference of Rs. 9,35,129. The divergence 
between occupancy and non-occupancy rents is much more marked in this district 
than elsewhere in the Rohilkhand division. This is in part due to the later date at 
which this settlement has been carried out. From figures given in the final 
reports the following shows the divergence :— 



Occa- 

Non- 



ptincy. 

p&ucy. 


fihahjahanpur ... 

100 

109 


Budaun 

100 

128 

Mr. Mestnn gives no fignres but states that the 




occupancy tenant pays Re. Q-12-G for 1 rupee 

Bareilly 

92-5 

115 

paid by the tenant-at-will. 

Bijuor 

different 

,ial rate 



unknown. 



The position in this district is much more akin to that prevailiug west of the 
Ganges, the figures in the two recently settled districts in the Meerut Division 
being— 


Meerut ... 86’8 131/0 

Aligarh ... 89’9 1313 

46. Owing to the largo area held on grain rents in parganas Thakurdwara, 
Amroha and Hasanpur it was necessary in those parganas to discuss the propriety 
of applying special rates to the grain-reutod area. It lias been possible however 
in each pargana to demonstrate clearly from figures what was abundantly apparent 
at inspection that in this district although the prevalence of grain rents indicates 
that the tract as a whole is inferior to the cash-rented tracts, tho grain-rented area 
is in no way inferior to the cash-rented area in the same ciroles. It was further 
proved that the recorded inco me (grossly inaccurate as many of the returns are) 
justified the application of the cas h rates to the grain area and this with a few trifling 
exceptions was done in all parganas. In many villages the old oocupanoy tenants 
hold their land on cash rents which they obtained at last settlement, while every 
other acre of land is held on graiu. In other villages one mahal is held on grain 
and another exactly similar mahal on cash rents. All this indicates that the grain 
system is adhered to not only on account of the superior authority ( huleumat) 
which tho system gives the zamiudars over their tenants, but because they find it 
more profitable. The zamindars admit this fact perfectly freely, and several of them 
have begged for the refusal of commutation on the ground of the large reduction 
in their income involved thereby. I have addressed tho Board separately on tho 
subject of grain rate3 as undor tbs present rules it is in many casos impossible to 
assess with equality two mahals in the same village, if one is held on grain and the 
other on cash rents. 

47. Standard rates having been obtained the main problems in the assessment 
of the district were 

(1) The area to be assessed, especially in the precarious tracts. 

(2) The enhancement of occupanoy rents. 

(3) The allowance to be made for instability of non-occupancy rents. 

48. It has already been pointed out that the fluctuations in the cultivated 
area of cortain portions of tho district are very violent, and great care had to be 
exercised in the assessment of these tracts. In the bhw the figures of the culti¬ 
vated area run in the form of a long curve spread over a series of twenty years, 
the recovery being more rapid than the decline j the cultivated area in 1292 Fasli 
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was vary much the same as in 1312, The principle adopted (for both cash and grain 
villages) was to assess only the cultivated average of 20 years if that area did not 
differ largely from the twolve years average. In case of any large variation the 
mean between the two was aocopted as a stable area. It was necessary however to 
make special provision for certain zamindars who are dependant on a single village 
for their livelihood and who, when the inevitable period of depresBipn in the bhur 
comes round, will have difficulty in paying even the moderate jama now assessed. 
It has therefore been arranged that in the case of ten mahals the owners will be 
entitled to a temporary reduotion of revenue when the cultivated area falls below a 
specified figure. 

The assessment of the Ganges khadir was a more difficult task as the fluctua¬ 
tions of cultivation in that tract are much less regular than in the bhur. Each 
village has been dealt with on its merits such of them as showed very violent 
fluctuations owing to the desertion of hamlets, and for which no stable area could be 
ascertained, have been brought on to the quinquennial register even though there 
be no immediate fear of diluvion. The same prooedure has been adopted with 
regard to villages of which only a very small fractional area is at present 
cultivated. 

In the best portions of the district the holdi ngs area (subject to small deductions 
for groves or uncultnrable land) has been taken as stable. In the intermediate 
tracts in which slight variations of cultivation occur the average holdings nrea 
has as a rule been assessed, due regard being paid to the question of permanent 
reclamation within the last twelve years. There were no cases of zamindars deli¬ 
berately throwing land out of cultivation in view of settlement, but in a few of 
the rice villages in Moradabad and Thakurdwara tho cultivated area of 1311,owing 
to the late arrival of the monsoon, was below the normal, and in such casos a 
small addition was made to the holdings area. Tho result for the whole of the 
khalsa area is as follows :— 



Forthodis- (o)7,60,177 8.10,634 (6)8,44,715 9,16.523 9,47,426 (i)8.73.043 
trict. (o)l41 I (<?)141 


(o) From this Brea are excluded I.fllG acres kbalsa in villages containing both khalsa and mimfi for 
which dotails are not available. 

In this area are included 724 acres of muafi ditto ditto ditto. 

(fl) For the diluvial circle of Hasaapur pargaua the average figures are for 5 yoars and not for 12 
years. 

(c) Bungalow compound area in Moradabad c'tatonraent. 

(d) The difference of 412 acres between this and accepted area of appendix VII is duo to land 

taken up for tha railway aftor the settlement year being included in statement VII aud 
excluded from this statement. 

Column 3 contains the average cultivated area of khalsa villages after deducting 
the aotual cultivated area for the settlement year of reyenue-free plots contained in 
those villages and adding the cultivated area of resumed mwifi plots in revenue free 
villages. This adjustment is necessary as columns 4, 5, aud 6 comprise no muafi area 
of any kind but include all resumed muafi, plots. Thi total deduction from the 
holdings area is thus 74,383 acres and from the cultivated area 43,480. The 
assessed area is 28,328 acres above the average cultivated area of 12 years. At 
first sight it would appear that the assessed area is on the high side, but although it 
is perhaps scarcely necessary in this report to justify the area assessed, the following 
facts should be borne in mind :— 

(1) Included in the area is a large alluvial tract subject to quinquennial 
revision, the assessed area of which is much above the average owing 
to the dry cycle having caused a large extension of cultivation. 












Enhancement of 
occupancy rental. 
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(2) The twenty years' average is considerably higher than the twelve in 

many Hasanpur villages. 

(3) Land permanently reclaimed within the last twelve years has been 
assessed. 

(4) Included in holdings is a large area of land let at light rents, part of 

which is cultivated and the bulk used for grazing, and the whole 
included in the assessed area. 

The allowance made varies very much by parganas. In Moradabad the area 
assessed is 3,174 acres less than the holdings but 3,223 acres more than the cultivated 
area of the settlement year. In Hasanpur the deductions made amount to 41,819 
and 32,360 acres respectively. 

49. The treatment of occupancy rents is best shown by the following 


figures 



Becorded 

Valuation by 

Accepted 


rent. 

circle rates. 

rent. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Khalsa 

16,08,178 

17,76,297 

17,56,558 

Muafi ... 

2,89,277 

2,98,565 

3,08,574 

Total ... 

18,97,455 

20,74,862 

20,65,132 


The accepted rental is thuB 1,67,677 above the recorded rental; the net enhance¬ 
ments actually decreed (vide paragraph 61) amount to Rs. 1,61,963 and enhance¬ 
ments were for various reasons not applied for in all cases where rents wore inadequate. 
Circle rates were appliod in 1,563 villages; modified rates in others. Modified rates 
were applied in villages which were distinctly above or below the circle averages or 
for which oircle rates were proved to be unsuitable by the rents paid by tenants of 
twenty years’ standing. Although the rental enquiry showed that there was no 
necessity to employ special rates for high-caste tenants, the use of modified rates 
prevented a burdensome enhancement being deoreed in any lightly-rented Thakur 
villages. As a rulo howevor Thnkurs were not found to be paying lower rents than 
other occupancy tenants except in villages owned by their caste fellows. Every care 
has been taken to avoid excessive enhancements being decreed, and where the enhance¬ 
ment in the bulk exceeded 20 per cent, a margin was invariably left. The amount of 
enhancement deoreed varied with the proportion of old and new occupancy rents. 
Many of the former have run on unchanged since before the preceding settlement 
and the interests of the zamindars demanded that in such cases a substantial 
enhancement should be decreed ; the new rents were usually found to be adequate, 
frequently above the valuation. If a tenant held both new and old oocupancy land 
the enhancement was decreed on the combined holding as henceforth they are treated 
as one. It was also discovered that rents had been most unequally distributed 
at partition and to prevent injustice to the tenants it was necessary to collate all 
holdings which had been divided for this reason since last settlement and to 
arrange that an excessive rent in one patti or mahal was counterbalanced by a short 
enhancement in another. The very marked difference between the rents paid by the 
different classes of occupancy tenants is clearly shown by the following, tho 
standard rental being Rs. 100 :— 

• Old occupancy unenhanced in Moradabad, Bilari and Thakurdwara 
Old occupancy unenhanced in Sambhal, Hasanpur and Amroba 
Old occupancy enhanced in Moradabad, Bilari and Thakurdwara 
Old occupancy enhanced in Sambhal, Hasanpur and Amroha 
Twenty years and oyer ... ... ... 

Twelyo years and over ... ... ... 

•The necessity for showing three parganas separately from theothers is explained in Chapter III, 
paragraph 34, Kents which were enhanoed at settlement and not since are shown as enhanced in Sambhal, 
Hasanpur and Amroha, and as unenhanced in the other three pargauas. The figures from which the cal¬ 
culations aro made are taken from the rent-rate reports, as the assessment reports do not contain tho 
necessary details. Although some changes occurred between the writing of the rent-rate roports and 
the actual assessment they are not sufficient to vitiate the proportions. 


... 85*5 

... 84’2 

... 89-4 

.„ 90-6 

... 100-8 

... 114-6 
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The enhancements decreed have been I think adequate save in some of the 
beBt villages in Moradabad pargana. A large enhancement waB required in many 
of these villages as the existing rents were quite inadequate and had not been 
enhanced for over thirty years. The then senior Member of the Board (Mr. 
Hardy having by that time retired) was however of opinion that the enhancement 
was excessive and that the assets were “speculative and prospective” and made 
large deductions which prevented me from enhancing the rents up to what I held 
to be a fair rental. In such cases the zamindars were told that they could get a 
full enhancement at the end of ten years. 

50. As regards the rents paid by tenants-at-will it is necessary only to deal 
with the revenue-paying portion of the district. In the revenue-free area deduc¬ 
tions have not a9 a rule been made for short collections. The result with regard 
to them is shown in statement VII (a) of appendix I. The figures for the khalsa 
are ;— 



Area. 

Rent. 

Incidence. 


Acres. 

Rs. 


Recorded ... 

1,76,536 

9,67,880 

5'42 

Valuation ... ... 

1,76.536 

7 07,191 

4-01 

Accepted ... 

1,53,823 

8,40,226 

531 


The incidence of the accepted reutal is raised by the exclusion of the inferior soils 
from assessment, and this is tho case with the assumption area as well. The total 
deduction is Rs. 1,17,154 over 12 per cent. Of this {vide statement VIII of 
appendix I) Rs. 73,955 have been deducted for instability of rent and Rs. 39,428 
for fluctuating cultivation. The balance is for fallow, groves and unoulturable land. 
The method of calculating allowances for excess cultivation has already boen 
described. To enable one to arrive at a fair estimate of the amount to be deducted 
for short collections the following points were considered :— 

(1) The excess of the rental above the valuation. 

(2) The quality of the soils; if the soils consisted mainly of the superior 
classes a smaller proportionate deduction was considered necessary than in the case 
of the poorer soils. 

(3) Tho period during which the high rents had been paid. In cases when 
large expansion had occurred immediately before settlement large deductions were 
made, 

(4) The proportion of the non-occupancy land held by occupancy tenants. If 
this was large, and occupancy rents were being enhanced, a much larger deduction 
was made than was done in mahals in which occupancy tenants held only a small 
non-occupancy area. The record of collection was but seldom of much assistance, 
as it was usually faulty especially in pattidari mahals. Concealment of cash rents 
is practically unknown and it was necessary to make additions for non-occupancy 
rental in only 136 mahals to the extent of Rs. 3,067. 


61. The figures for the assumption area {khalsa only) are :— 



Holdings. 

Accepted. 


Area. 

Valuation 
by circle 
rates. 

Incid¬ 

ence. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Inci¬ 

dence. 

Sir 

68,995 

2,86,968 

416 

64,677 

2,74,353 

4-24 

Kbudkasht 

32,352 

1,26,606 

3 91 

29,110 

1,16,402 

4 0 

Grain-rented „. 

2,69,436 

8,00,682 

8'09 

2,14,702 

7,05,174 

3-28 

Rent free 

6,888 

23,126 

4'29 j 

3,922 

10,887 

2'78 


The deduction from the assumption area for unstable cultivation is Rs. 78,153 for 
42,308 acres, the balance being for fallow, groves and unoulturable land. The 
additions made for short cultivation are small (statement VIIIC. of appendix I). 


Treatment of 
non-occup a n c y 
rental. 


Assumption area. 



Sayar. 


The gross assets. 
Deductions. 


Net assets and 
revenue. 


Progressions. 
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All the rent-free area in the possession of village menials in return for service has 
been valued at half rates. 

52. The total assets under this head are Rs, 35,013, the largest income being 
from grazing in the Ganges and Ramganga khadirs and from sale of babul trees 
in the former. The inoome from sayar has been very leniently treated although 
concealment of sayar assets is rife. Small sources of income have been given in 
although in the cash-rented traots every small patoh of uncultivated land is sold 
to the tenants for grazing. Money paid for tanka sown with singhara (ground¬ 
nut) has been treated as sayar and not as rent. 

53. The gross assets amount to Rs. 37,39,529. 

64. The deduction for proprietary cultivation is Rs. 50,257, nearly 13 per¬ 
cent. of the sir and khudkasht assets. A full allowance has been given to all 
large proprietary bodies, althoagh this frequently involved a reduction in revenue. 
In such cases, however, leniency is politic and much appreciated. The deduction 
for improvements has necessarily been small in a district in which the building 
of a yakka well is praotically unknown. For the small number which have been 
made 10 per cent, of the cost ha3 been deducted from the gross assets. The bulk 
of the allowance is for the founding of hamlets. The allowance of Rs. 2,078 
represents the sum which it wa3 necessary to deduct on account of land taken up 
for the Moradabad-Ramnagar railway line. The land was acquired after the year 
of attestation j hence the necessity for the deduction. 

65. The net assets are Rs. 36,83,392, and on this sum a revenue of Rs. *17,56,321 
has been assessed, or 47*6 percent. Alow percentage haB been proposed in the 
case of impoverished proprietors, in roahals in wbioh the rise of revenue is large 
and is uncompensated by a rise in rents, and on estates in which the zamindars 
have treated their tenants generously. The figures for the revenue-free properties 
are contained in statement VII (a) of appendix I. 

56. The following brings out the marked difference between tlio several par- 
ganas of the district: — 





iwfrj.r r .' 


Percent¬ 
age of 
increase 
of culti- 
vated 
area. 

Inci- 

Inoi- 


Expiring 

revenue. 

Now 

revenue. 

Increase. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
increase. 

dence per 
assessed 
aore. 

dence per 
cul tivat* 
od acre. 

Moradabad ... 

Tbakurdwara ... 

Sambhal 

Bilari ... 

Hasanpur ... 

Amroba ... 

Bs. 

2,56,908 

1,84,547 

3,63,891 

3,43,724 

1,92,532 

1,16,844 

Rs, 

2,97,638 

2,04,920 

4,34,010 

4,32,737 

2,20,629 

1,59,887 

Rs. 

40,630 

20,873 

80,719 

89,013 

34,097 

43,043 

15-82 

11-04 

22-81 

26-89 

17-71 

36-84 

7-37 
4-71 
11-97 
7-86 
+25'81 
22 94 

2-31 

2-01 

1- 90 

2- 60 
1-41 
1-98 

2'38 

2-07 

1- 79 

2- 50 
1-17 
1-90 

Total ... 

14,48,446 

17,56,321 

8,07,875 

21-26 

+13-19 

201 

1-91 


57. The full jama will not however come into force till the tenth year, the 
progressions being as follows :— 


1st 

year 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

... 17,03,490 

2nd 

I* 

... 17,03,585 

3rd 

» —* 

... 17,03,645 

From 6th 


... 17,36,168 

From 11th 

it 

... 17,50,321 


The progressions over tbre8 years have been proposed in the case of mahals 
whioh have now for the first time been brought on the alluvial register and in which 
the enhancement is large ; under the rules the owners are entitled to no progressions 
but as the revenue has not hitherto been subject to revision I have made special 
proposals on the subject to tlie Board. 

* For Amroha and Hasanpur the revenue entered is the amount proposed. Tlie Board’s orders have 
not yet been received. 

f The assessed area of last settlement has been taken as the cultivated area in Hasanpur. 









Distribution, 
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58, The most important part of tho distribution Work in this district was 
connected with the numerous milks. As the number was so large I was of opinion 
that the system of working backward would bo fraught with endless difficulties, go 
the milks were all assessed separately for the entire district. In four par gnu as t'ue 
revenue in pnttidari mahals has been distributed by Qazi Mafehdnm Husain. In 
Hasanpur and Amro ha p^ftis have been treated in exactly the same manner as the 
milks, so that the distribution was made at the samo time as the assessment This 
system gives more trouble initially but eventually causes a great saving of labour 
and expense and also renders the work of assessment infinitely easier. It should, 
in my opinion, be made obligatory on tho settlement officer to assess in this way. 

59. The new settlement has been in force in four parganas only since 1st 
October last; in Ilasanpur and Amrolia, it will not come into force till 1st October 
1909. It is therefore somewhat premature to make any remark on this subject. 
In tho cash-rented parganas the zamindars have with very 7 few exceptions expressed 
tlieir gratitude for the generosity with which they have been treated ; there is no 
doubt that their assets have been computed with great lenioncy. A great number 
are in a better nett financial position than they were, as the enhancement of occu¬ 
pancy rents lias frequently been higher than the enhancement of revenue. 

Zamindars who had previously had their occupancy rents enhanced and whose 
revenue has now been raised are not so well satisfied, though such mahals (except 
iu the case of purchasers) have always boon assessed very lightly. Throughout 
Hasanpur and Amroha dissatisfaction is general m spite of tiie fact that these two 
parganas have been treated with greater leniency than any others. Tiie dissatis¬ 
faction is not on account of revenue, but on account of commutation. The zamin¬ 
dars would willingly agree to nay revenue 50.per cent, higher than that now assessed 
if commutation were refused. Personally I believe that the spread of cash-rents 
will eventually benefit the zamindars too, as their property will improve under the 
stimulus to cultivation and a very large rise in rents will ensue during the next 
twenty years. 

60. The periods for which the now revenues arc to rnn Lave already been 
sanctioned by Government (G. O. no 2947/1-5.H. of ISth October 1907). They 
are;— 

Moradabad and Bilan—1st October 1908 to 30th September 1937. 

Thakurdwara and Sambhal—1st October 1008 to 30th September 1938. 

Amroba and lloeanpnr—1st October 1909 to 30th September 1239, 

The necessity for the varying terms was pointed out at the time and need not 
be repeated in this report. 


Working of tho 
now sobtlomcmt. 
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assessment 

f(i) Proprietary right 

(6) Cultivating right 

(c) Rent-free tenure 

(d) Revanne free 

tenure. 

(e) Casee, section 66... 

(/) Any other matter 
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'(a) Determination of 
rent on dispute. 

(i) Determination of 
rent of excluded 
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• Includes 151 cases transferred to Deputy Collector’s Court. 
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The enhancement, commutation and abatement cases were all disposed of by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer and myself with the following results 


Name of tahsil. 

Enhancement of rent. 

Abatement of rent. 

Cummutation of 
rent. 

Determination 
of rent. 

. Present 

Ar8ft - rent. 

Rent 

decreed. 

Area. 

Present 

rent. 

Rent 

decreed. 

Are* EeQt 

Area ' decreed. 

Area. 

Rent 

decreed. 


Rs, 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Moradabad ... 

36,340 1,45,723 

1,73,513 

862 

3,721 

2,918 

4,609 19,636 

... 

• •• 

Saiubhal 

60,523 2,08,373 

2,44,841 

538 

2,922 

2,318 

5,849 18,285 

21 

82 

n iie.ii pur 

15,344 40,240 

47,942 

3,836 

14,378 

11,741 

48,798 1,32,811 

7 

13 

Thakurdwara... 

26,315 1,07,990 

1,23,241 

2,091 

9,883 

9,330 

13,645 51,289 



Bilari ... 

61,762 2,62,535 

2,97,811 

8,311 

17,881 

16,834 

237 949 

8 

32 

Amroha ... 

29,352 95,356 

1,36,694 

7,892 

46,863 

40,144 

40,741 1,55,629 

21 

73 

Total ... 

2,29,636 8.60,217 

10,24,042 

18,630 

95,148 

83,285 

1,13,879 3,78,499 

67 

200 


The above inoludes only the area and rent with respect to which any alteration was 
made. A large area besides came under review, the existing rents of which were 
left untouched. 


62. In Appendix XIT is entered the oost of settlement operations. Including Cost, 
the expenditure up to 24th March 1909 and the probable expenditure up to 28th 
February 1910 the total cost is R.9. 3,46,149 or Rs. 151 per square mile. The oost of 

the survey* has not been intimated to me by the Accountant-General though he was 
asked for it sometime ago. Although the gazetted staff was extremely small (only 
one Deputy Collector in addition to the Assistant Settlement Officer and myself) 
the expenditure under that head has been heavy owing to Mr. Gaskell and myself 
having longer service than is generally the case. 

The cost has been further added to by the inaccurate state of the existing 
papers and by the orders of the Government of India under which since 1907 the 
patwaris have had to prepare their annual papers in addition to their settlement 
work. It was anticipated that this would lead to an increase in the cost of settle¬ 
ment and this has proved to bo the case. The accuracy of the annual papers 
prepared in this way is also open to grave doubt. The entire cost (exclusive of 
survey) will be recovered in a little over a year. 

63. I must acknowledge the courtesy of Mr, P. Harrison, C.S., and of 

Mr. F. J. Cooke, C.8., who have been in charge of the district during the period Acknowledgment*. 

of settlement operations. The resources of their office have been placed unresorvedly 

at my disposal. Mr. Luker, the Superintendent of the Government Press, has also 

never failed to respond to any calls that have been made upon him as regards the 

printing of maps and reports and the work has been very accurate, 

Ab regards tho settlement staff I have the greatest pleasure in bringing to the 
notice of the Board the most excellent work done by Mr. Gaskell. He has assessed 
three pargana9 praotically independently. Having full cognizance of his zeal, 
energy and judgment, I have treated him as an additional and not as assistant 
settlement officer and he has fully repaid the confidence placed in him. I consider 
myself to have been most fortunate in having had him associated with me in the 
work of settlement. 

Qazi Makhdum Husain has worked with devoted industry knd has never 
spared himself. I believe the records to be as oorrect as they can be considering 
the weakness of the foundation on which they rest. For their accuracy he should 
be given the credit. He has disposed of a large number of cases and when con¬ 
fronted with a difficult and intricate case has displayed great industry and acumen 
in unearthing the facts. His ability is much above the average. I have separately 
brought his services to the notice of the Board. 

Babu Dina Nath was Head Clerk for close on three years. He worked hard 
but lacked organising power and failed to supervise his subordinates. 

* The figures have since beon supplied by the Director of Land Refcorda and Agriculture. The coat 
of the survey was Rs. 85,120 making; the total cost Rs. 4,31,269 or Rs. 188 per square mile. 
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Babu Munna Lai had indepen dent charge of half the office for three years, and 
since B. Dina Nath’s departure to Ajmera has beau Head Clerk. He is a most 
capable organiser and has dealt most expeditiously with a very large volhmo of 
work in the last six months. I hope he will be rewarded with a pensionable post 
He thoroughly deserves it. 

M. Abdul Karim, the Sadr Munsarim, worked with untiring energy, but 
lacked method, probably the result of increasing age. 

M. Shambhu Nath, my Sariahtadar, has been of the utmost assistance to me 
throughout the entire settlement. He has capacity and industry quite out of the 
common and is well fitted for an administrative post. He has, I am glad to say, 
been appointed Revenue Assistant in the Budaun Colleotorate. I have already 
referred to the services of the Kanungos employed on soil classification ; their 
names are M. Govind Prasad, M. Ram Chandra, M. Jamiyat Rai, 3VI. Habibur 
Rahman, M. Shambhu Dayal and M. Salig Ram. 

Finally I would tender my best thanks to the whole office staff who have 
worked throughout in tlio most loyal spirit, frequently, in times of pressure, without 
regard to office hours or holidays. 

H. J. BOAS, /. C. 8., 

Settlement Officer, 










APPENDIX I. 

Statement I .—Comparative areas (khalsa and muafi combined). 
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APPENDIX I.•^{continued). 
Statement III .—K halt a and muafi,. 


( 3a ) 




• Includes rent of 1,645 non-occupancy area, 
f Bent of 1,645 teres included in occupancy rent. 

$ Includes 141 acres of bungalow compound. 

N.B.—la the figures of last settlement revenue-free plots are not included. 






























































APPENDIX I.—(continued). 
Statemeht V. 
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APPENDIX I— (continued.) 
Statement VII. — (Khalsa with, resumed millcs.) 



Tenauts cash-rent-'i 

ed area in acres. ' 


Tenants 

at-will. 


Assumption area in acres. 


Area 

Acres 

^Rent 

1 

K*e 

1 

.Incidence „ 

Area 

Acres 

Jllcnt 

Bs. 

f 

Incidence „ 

Area 

Acres. 

Rent 

Rs 

Incidence „ 

•« 

Iis. 

»» 

» 


/Sir Bs. 
I Improve- „ 
A ment. 

Deduc- /K ailwj; 
tiona. J 1 i n e i u 
/ M o r a d- 
\ abad. 

Net assets Bs. 



- Total columns 

Rent- 2 * 3 > 4 * 6> 6 anl * 
free. 


Bs. 

6,388 9,47,426 


5,388 9,47,426 

23,126 37,20,870 

429 3 93 

3,922 8,73,455 

-t-14I Bungalo 

- -— comp o u n 

8,73,596 area. 

10,887 37,03,600 

+916 Rs. for above 

2-78 37,04,516 
4 24 

... 36,013 

... 37,39,529 


Re. 2,078 



... 36,83,392 


Statement VII. (a).--(Muafi with revenue-free plots). 


Tenants cash-rent j Ai8Umptiou area in acres, 

eel area in acres. r 


Tenants- 0ccu ' 
at-will. P " nc J 
tenants. 


Kbud- Grain- Iient- 
kasbt. rented. free. 


Total oolumns 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


/Area Acres 29,158 68,026 

Recorded /Rent Re. 1,66,659 2,89,277 

CIncidence „ 571 4-25 

/Area Acres 29,158 68,026 

B wtes° le j ReUt Ba - 1 .32,899 2,98,565 

(incidence „ 421 439 

/ Area Acres 27,398 67,929 

Accepted /Rent Re. 1,58,923 3,08,574 

(incidence „ 5-80 4'64 

Savar ... Rs. 


6 I 7 I 


3,482 3,404 89,956 1,203 1.95,229 


3,482 

3,404 89,966 

1,203 

15,925 

14,062 3,25,090 

5,739 

4'57 

4T3 3-61 

4-77 

3,327 

8,137 80,543 

937 

15,521 

13,465 8,05,213 

2,972 

14'66 

4-29 3-79 

8T7 


Deduc¬ 

tions. 


’ Sir ... 

\E a i 1w ay 
; line in 
) M o r a d - 
.. abad. 


2,275 

8,06,943 

Rs, 152 


Net assets 


8,06,791 


e- < 






















Statement VIII .—Showing area excluded from, assessment (lehalsa only). 
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APPENDIX I—( continued). 
•Statement VIII b.—(KhaUa only). 



Area added for 
da floien t oul ti ration. 

Number 


Fargana. 



of 

Remtrks. 

Area. 

Amount. 


mabals. 



Acres. 

Rs. 



Moradabad 

lt-8 

494 

8 


Tbakurdtvara 

290 

690 


For fresh cul- 

Sauibhal 

80 

50 


ti ration. 

Bilari ... 

40 

160 



Ha'anpur 

25 

... 

wi 

For fresh cul- 


38} 

43) 


■ 

tivition since 

1312 fasli. 

Amroha ■ 

207 


Ditto. 

Total, district ... 

643 

1,601 

ii 



Statement IX.— (Cultivated area). 


Year. 


Cultivated 

area. 

1287 


988,952 

1288 

... 

1,003,109 

1289 

... 

1,004,389 

1290 

,,, 

977,221 

1291 


985,468 

1292 

... 

994,368 

1293 

, (t 

1,012,511 

1294 

... 

1,008,151 

1295 

... 

1,000,256 

1296 

... 

1,017,012 

1297 


1,000,053 

1298 

... 

1,004,267 

1299 


996,682 

1WOO 

mMl+i 

1,010,558 

1301 

... 

1,017,297 

1308 

... 

982,021 

1303 

rt- 

959,427 

1304 


940,935 

1305 



1306 

... 

1,000.478 

1307 


9,72,580 

1308 

... 

1,037,226 

1309 

... 

1,062,237 

1310 

... 

1,076,333 

Total 

... 

23,051,530 

Average 


1,002,210 


Statement X. 


District. 

Occupancy. 

Non-occupancy. 

Percental© 
of increase. 

Former settlement. 

Present settlement. 

Former settlement. 

Present settlement. 

Occu 

pancy. 

Non- 

occu¬ 

pancy. 

Area. | 

Keut. 

Inci¬ 
dence’. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Inci¬ 

dence. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Inci- j 
de nee. 

Area. 

Kent 

Inci¬ 

dence 

Moradabad \ 
K balsa and > 
muatl 3 
Rsvenns-free 
plots 

362.811 j 

Not a 

Ks 

•12,64,704 

vailable 

1 

3'G7 

455,808 

7,396 

Ks. 

18,33,173 

34,114 

4’02 

4-61 

1123,493 

Not avti 

! 

Ks. 

4,35,261 

dlable 

1 

3-57 

201,529 

4,165 

- "usT 

10,97,261 

26,688 

6-44 

6-41 

12-Cl 

*•» 

52-38 


• Includes rent of 1,645 acres of non-occupancy laud, 
t Keut of 1,645 acres included in occupancy. 

Statement XI. — Proprietary transfer (Ichalsa). 


Period. 

By private ealo. 

By public auction. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

Price. 

Average 
price per 
acre. 

Number 
of years' 
purchase. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Averapo 
price por 
acre. 

Number 
of years’ 
purchase. 

First decade ... | 

Second decode 

Third decado 

For the whole} 
eettlemout. j 

Total 

Acres. 

19,764 

Unknown 

1.89,612 

2,01,750 

4 11,126 
Unknown 

Rs. 

61,687 

93,138 

2,47,450 

2,68,998 

5,78,035 

93,138 

Ks. 

11,47,079 

16,03,793 

61,60,443 

72,62,388 

14,669,910 

16,03,793 

Its, o. p. 
68 0 7 

32 7 10 
35 16 11 
35 7 0 

19 

17 

25 

27 

25 

Acres. 

7,681 

Unknown 

64,627 

42,438 

1,14,746 

Unknown 

Rs. 

11,796 

37,966 

80,497 

56,513 

1,48,806 

37,956 

Ks. 

1,77,654 

3,27,938 

11,10,408 

9,38,735 

22,26,797 

3,27,938 

Ks. a. p. 
23 2 1 

17 "2 It 
22 1 11 
19 6 6 

15 

9 

14 
17 

15 

Its 

8,71,173 

16.178,703 


24 

... 

1,86,762 

25,54,735 

... 

14 

























































.APPENDIX I— (continued). 

Statement XI (a).—Proprietary transfers (muafi ,). 


( 8a ) 
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JJoip,—Under instruction* from Accountant-General in the probable expenditure for 1909-10 has been included pay of Assistant Settlement Officer up to 9th March and of Settlement Officer to 7th April 1909. 
























































APPENDIX II —(Khalea only). 

I.—Comparative area statement. 


( 9a ) 



• Uncultivated 31,044. 
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APPENDIX II —(Khalsa only) —(continued). 
VII .—Statement of Asset?. 
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APPENDIX II— (Khalaa, only)~ (continued). 
VIII— Proprietors. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 


Name of| 
mahal 


Tenure. 


Caste of 
proprie* 
tors. 


Aggregate 
share held 
b j caste. 


Number of sharers 


Area in 
acres. 


Resident. Absentee, 


Remarks. 





















Comparative area statement. 


( 13a ) 



Uncultivsted 362 ten*. 



APPENDIX III— (Revenue-free jiots) — (continude). 

Jl.-^Comvarative statement of jamas. | IV.—Area table and verified rent-roll. 


( 14a ) 




















































APPENDIX III— (Revenue-free plots)—(concluded). 
VII.—Statement of assets. 



























































APPENDIX IV—( Revenue-free mahale). 
1.—Comparative area statement. 
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APPENDIX IV— (ReveHVA-free mahals) — (continued) 
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APPENDIX IV—( Revenue-free mahals) — (concluded). 
VIII.— Proprietors. 


Serial 

Name of 

mahal. 


Caste of 

Aggregate 

Area in 
acres. 

dumber of sharers 


num¬ 

ber. 

Tenuro. 

proprie¬ 

tors. 

share held 
by caste. 

Resident. 

Absen. 

tee. 

Remarks 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Single zamindari 

Joint ditto 

Perfect pattidari 
Imperfect ditto 
Bbaiyachara 

... 

9 

Pi 

50,247 

52,659 

23,674 

60,489 

8,879 

16 

169 

27 

129 

35,774 

366 

2,202 

3,033 

19,05 

316 




Total 

V. 


1,85,948 

16,115 

6,822 




Miscellaneous property 
Resuraod milk 



14,561 

3,940 

555 

77 

2,892 

829 




Government property 

... 

••• 

1,618 

... 

• a. 




Grand Total 

... 


*2,06,585 

3 6,747 

9,543 



• Includes 518 acres of mania Shaikhupur Intazam Ali which has not yet been received 


from Urdu office and hence the detail is not given. 

H. J. BOAS, 

Settlement Officer. 




















ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT. 

No. OF 1909. 

RESOLUTION. 

Revenue department. 

Dated Allahabad, the 4 th December 1909. 

Read— 

475 

Letter from the Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, no. --—, 

1— 6 Outs 

dated the 23rd September 1909, submitting the final report of the eleventh settlement of 
the Moradabad district by Mr. H. J. Boas, l.C.S,, with a review thereof by the Board of 
Revenue. 

Observations. —The river system of the district is the princi¬ 
pal factor in determining its physical features. It is divided into seven 
main tracts differing widely in their characteristics. Two of these, the 
Ganges hhadir, or low lying alluvial land, which is liable to flooding, 
and the bhur, or sandy upland, which suffers alike in years of excessive 
or of markedly deGcient rainfall, may be classed as distinctly precarious. 
Apart from these and other minor exceptions the district, which is 
mainly an agricultural one, is fertile and well protected against drought. 
Communications, both by rail and by road, are good. 

2, No less than 16 per oent. of the entire area is held free of rev¬ 
enue. Some of the worst and least considerate landlords in the district 
are reported to bo those who pay no revenue, and thi3 fact constitutes 
a striking comment on the argument that a permanent settlement would 
necessarily ensure tho lenient treatment by landlords of their tenants 
and tho encouragement of improvements. 

The occupancy and ex-proprietary areas constitute somewhat over 
59 per cent, of the total tenant-held area, and the settlement officer 
estimates that were it not for the protection afforded to the occupancy 
tenants by statute they would be paying over nine lakhs more than 
their present rents. 

The grain-rented area amounted to no less than one-third of the 
total area held by tenants, and the prevalence of this tenure forms one 
of tho main economic features of the district. The occupancy tenants 
availed themselves freely of the opportunity which the settlement afforded 
to claim commutation of their grain rents to cash, and in the result 
only a comparatively small portion of the area held by such tenants on 
rent in kind remained on the former terms. The Lieutenant Governor 
has read with interest the remarks of the settlement officer and of the 
Board of Revenue on this subject, and the need for the exercise of 
special care in the selection of the sub-divisional officers in charge of the 
Amroha and Hasanpur tahsils will not be lost sight of, 

3. Since the last settlement the cultivated area of the stable 
portions of the district, in respect of which only any real comparison is 
possible, has risen by over ten per cent. Population is larger, and there 
has been a substantial advance in prices and rents, and also in the tenant 
area for which cash rents are paid. 

The main problems of the assessment were, as the settlement officer 
points out, three in number. In the first place the determination of the 
stable area to be assessed in the precarious tracts, in which the extent 



( 2 ) 


of cultivation varies enormously from year to year, was a matter which 
required careful attention and discriminating treatment. The valuation 
of occupancy holdings also was an operation of great importance, and 
was conducted with conspicuous moderation, the figure arrived at cor¬ 
responding closely with the actual rents realizable from the date on 
which the new assessments took effect. Lastly may be mentioned the 
allowance made for the instability of the rents paid by tenants-at-will, 
either owing to their high incidence or to fluctuating cultivation. De¬ 
ductions for these and other causes of less importance reached the high 
figure of Rs, 1,17,154, while the addition on account of concealment of 
rent was only a trifling sum. 

With the addition of Rs. 85,013 for sayar, chiefly for grazing and 
the sale of babul trees, the gross assets amounted to Rs. 37,39,529. A 
liberal deduction of Rs. 50,257 was made on account of proprietary 
cultivation, a sum equal to nearly 13 per cent, of the assets of land cul¬ 
tivated by the landholders themselves; but it was found possible to deduct 
only Rs. 3,802 for improvements. After another minor adjustment 
the net assets which emerged for assessment were Rs. 36,83,392, and 
the final revenue assessed was Rs. 17,56,321 or 47'6 per cent, of the net 
assets. This constituted an enhancement of over 21 per cent, on the 
existing demand, which, though full in parts of the district, was unequal in 
its incidence. The Government accepts the conclusion of the Board that 
the settlement is fair both to the State and to the proprietors, and it is 
confirmed for a period of. twenty-nine years in the Moradabad and Bilari 
tahsils and for thirty years in the remainder of the district. Under the 
rules in force the end of the last term of assessment of alluvial mahals 
should coincide with the expiry of the last term of settlement, and if the 
date of expiry were the same all over the district this would cause in¬ 
convenience in dealing with the numerous alluvial mahals which have to 
be assessed. 

4. The expenditure on settlement and survey operations amounted 
to 4g lakhs, a noticeable contrast to the 13| lakhs which the previous 
operations had cost. 

5, The difficulties which the settlement officer had to face were 
met with judgment and discrimination, and the Lieutenant Governor 
has pleasure in acknowledging the excellent work done by Mr. Boas and 
his assistants, Mr. Gaskell and Kazi Muhammad Makhdum Husain. 

Order.— Ordered that a copy of the above resolution be for¬ 
warded to *the Joint Secretary to the Board of. Revenue, United Prov¬ 
inces, for the information of the Board. 

• _ 

By order of the Hou’ble the Lieutenant Governor, United Provinces, 

J. M. HOLMS, 

Chief Secy, to Govt., United Provinces. 



